JOURN 


UNIV. OF MICH. 


EDUCATION 


NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 


New 


Supplementary 
Reading 


BALDWIN’S ANOTHER FAIRY 
READER, 35 cents 
For Years 2-3 
The fairy tales included in this reader are from 
eleven different countries, and represent the folk-lore 
of as many peoples. They are here retold in Dr. 
Baldwin's own charming style. Without being too 
didactic,they teach the children lessons of kind- 
ness, cheerfulness, helpfulness, and courage. The 


illustrations are unusually attractive. 


SWIFT’S GULLIVER’S TRAV- 
ELS RETOLD (BALDWIN) 
35 cents 


For Years 2-3 


All children like to hear of the Lilliputian king 
who sat in the palm of Gulliver's hand, and of the 
Brobdingnagian baby who cried to have Gulliver as 
atoy plaything. Children cannot well read these 
famous stories in the form in which Swift told them, 
so Dr. Baldwin has here rewritten the voyages 
especially for them. The illustrations are unusually 


attractive and amusing. 


DAVIS AND CHOW LEUNG’S 
CHINESE FABLES AND 
FOLK STORIES, 40 cents 


For Years 3-4 


In retelling these delightful stories the authors 
have been most successful in preserving their origi- 
nal color and charm. The tales show the different 


phases of Oriental character and habits of thought, 


and will help toward a better understanding and 
appreciation of Chinese character. The illustrations 


are from drawings by native artists. 


NIXON -ROULET’S JAPANESE 
FOLK STORIES AND FAIRY 
TALES, 40 cents 


For Years 4-5 Ly 
Few of these popular Japanese stories have ti i, 


ever before been presented in English. They are 


here retold in a simple and pleasing manner. Each 


of the thirty-four stories is illustrated by a full-page 


picture drawn bya J tpanese artist, lending a peculiar 
chirm to the volume, and distinguishing it as some- 


thing new in school literature. 


We have issued for teachers two illustrated circulars 
describing the various volumes of our supplementary 
reading. Circular No. 750 contains our entire list of 213 
velumes of supplementary reading; while Circular No- 
650 gives the 64 volumes of this character which are 
suited to the first three grades. Either of these booklets 
may be had for the asking. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


WHAT THE.CAMPAIGN COST. 

Both of the leading political par- 
ties have filed at Albany statements 
of the contributions made to them 
for the expenses of the Presidential 
campaign. The Republican national 
committee, it appears. collected $1,- 
655,518.27, and the Democratic com- 
mittee $620,644.77. These figures, of 
course, do not cover the entire cost 
of the campaign, for there were col- 
lections by state, congressional, and 
city committees which are not in- 
eluded in these totals. Yet, to a 
considerable extent, the national 
committees financed the state cam- 
paigns. In New York, for example, 
out of $392,000 handled by the Re- 
publican state committee, $255,009 
was contributed by the national 
committee. The contributions reach 
impressive totals, but they are prob- 
ably not more than one-third or one- 
fourth as lurge as the sums. given 
and expended four or eight years 
ago. It is a good thing to have cam- 
paign committees forced to exercise 
frugality. 

THE KATSER’S SUBMISSION, 

There was a good deal of curiosity 
in Germany as to how the Kaiser 
would conduct himself on his first 
public appearance after his  inter- 
view with Chancellor von Bulow, in 
which he is supposed to have practi- 
eally pledged himself to be more 
eareful in his speech. The occasion 
was the celebration of the hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Berlin city council. To the general 
amazement, the Kaiser, as he as- 
cended the tribune, took meekly from 
the hands of the chancellor a printed 
slip containing his speech, which he 
proceeded to read without any verbal 
digression. This is a great change, 
considering that he has been in the 
habit of speaking extemporaneously 
on all such occasions, and saving. an- 
parently, whatever came first into 
his head. 


THE BRITISH LICENSING BILL. 


In Great Britain temperance senti- 
mient is concentrated upon the licen- 
sing bill, a measure which looks 
toward local option through a some- 
what tedious process of a gradual 
reduction in licensed places, with 
compensation to the owners. The 
Dill, as introduced by the govern- 
ment, was a moderate measure and 
it has been further modified by 
amendments. It has passed the 
House of Commons by a vo'e of 
about three to one; but, in spite of 
this tremendous majority, the House 
of Lords proposes to throw it out. 
This course,has been determined on 
at an informal conference of the 
Unionist majority. The Lords pro- 
fess a high regard for temperance, 
but they dare not affront the brew- 
ers and publicans. 


A PRODIGIOUS PROJECT. 

Nothing daunted by the drift of 
the by-elections or by the magnitude 
of its other measures, the Liberal 
government of Great Britain has in- 
troduced in the House of Commons 
a new Trish Land Act, the ultimate 
eost of the working out of which 
Mr. Birrell, the secretary for Ire- 
land, biithely estimates at $900,000,- 
OOO. Under the Irish Land “Act of 
1903 $125,000,000 has already been 


expended, and loans to the amount 


of $260,000,000 are under negotia- 
tion. During this period 4,444 es- 


tates have been sold by the estates 
cominissioners to 111,972 purchasers; 
and if the new bill should become 
law the number of persons now ten- 
ants who will become owners of the 
soil which they tili will enormously 
increase. But the Lords are likely 
to think that the placating of Ireland 
is bought too dearly at such a price. 


AN “INDIAN GIVER.” 


Children used to deseribe as an 
“Indian giver’ a person who gave 
something only to immediately take 
it back again. It would appear that 
the Shah of Persia belongs in this 
category. for he has just lightly 
broken his solemn promise to give 
to his people a constitution and a 
parliament. He has been convinced, 
it seems from his proclamation, that 
the people of Persia do not want a 
parliament; and in the second place 
the ecclesiastics have assured him 
that the convoking of a parliament 
would be contrary to the laws of 
Islam. So he withdraws his prom- 
ise, and the very next day directs 
the tearing down of the proclama- 
tion of withdrawal, as if his sleep 
had been disturbed by fears. The 
Persian neople—as many of them 
as care—can hardly know just where 
they are, after this backing and 
filling. 

AN UNTIMELY SPEECH. 

There is the authority of Scripture 
for the statement that there is a 
time to speak and a time to keep 
still. It might be thought that the 
present time, when the’ tension be- 
tween England and Germany is so 


great, was a time to refrain from 
Saying any rancorous words. But 
Lord Roberts, field marshal, seems 


not to have recognized this truth, 
otherwise he would not have made a 
speech in the House of Lords. show- 
ing how extremely easy it would be 
for Germany to invade England, and 
urging the creation of an army of 
1,000,000 men to guard against such 
a peril. Yet the Lords were so much 
impressed by his alarmist speech 
that they passed the resolution 
which he urged upon them, calling 
for immediate attention to the ques- 
tion of providing a strong and effi- 
cient army. 


The Six College Club. 


The movement of six New England 
colleges—Dartmouth, Brown, Am- 
herst, Wesleyan, Williams, and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology—to acquire a clubhouse in 
New York city, is making progress. 
Harvard and Yale are strong enough 
in the big city to maintain each its 
own clubhouse. The great Univer- 
sity Club, that is common to all the 


graduates of the colleges, meets the. 


need of other alumni who have ac- 
quired personal standing in the great 
city. The younger Harvard and Yale 
men can go to their clubhouses, but 
for the more recent graduates of the 
six colleges named above there is 
need for some provision. A joint 


committee of six, of which Maitland 
Bishop of Amherst and Henry R. 
Conger of Williams are members, 
have thus outlined the need:— 

The six colleges interested send 
from sixty to 150 men to New York 


each year. Most of these men are in 
moderate circumstances, many of 
them being strangers in the city and 
not eligible to membership in the 
leading clubs. As a result, they are 
scattered about New York boarding- 
houses, and see little of the men with 
whom they were associated in college, 
and nothing of the older alumni. By 
the time they have emerged from the 
preliminary years of business life, 
they have not only made new friends 
and new interests, but they have in 
some measure lost their college asso- 
ciation and enthusiasm. If given a 
club, the promoters of the idea argue, 
where they could live comfortably 
and with reasonable economy, and 
where they could keep in touch with 
the men of their own college, their 
enthusiasm would be increased and a 
spirit of active loyalty maintained, 
which would survive when their inter- 
ests and activities had broadened into 
other channels. 

The proposition is to erect a club- 
house costing at least $325,000, in 
which there shall be quarters for each 
institution, and that the dues be kept 
at a moderate figure—say $20 for resi- 
dent members four years out of col- 
lege, and $12 for the younger alumni, 
with an annual due of $10 from non- 
resident members. The undertaking 
is in charge of a building committee, 
whereon Mr. Bishop, William R. 
Meade, and Collin Armstrong repre- 
sent Amherst, and Eugene Delano, 
Charles C. Nott, Jr., and Clark Wil- 


liams are the members from the 
Berkshire College. 


The Magazines. 


—In Putnam's and the Reader for 
December a number of recent books 
on America are reviewed by Dmily 
James Putnam in a brief essay en- 
titled “As Europe Sees Us.” The 
books under discussion are written 
from three national points of view, 
—English, French, and German. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
You Do Not Teach Art! 


But oy want the art work of the 
schools in your charge to be equal or 
superior to others. You select your 
art teachers with this result in view. 
Let the same consideration be given 
the materials used. 


Bradley's Water Colors 


were designed and are manufactured, 
first and last, for educational work. 
These colors, with Bradley’s crayons 
and the new line of tinted drawing 
papers. are a source of progress and 
nspiration to teachers and pupils, of 
economy to schools. 

—Our beautiful art catalogue shows 
by picture and text what these goods 
are and why the use of them in your 
schools will lighten the teacher’s task 
and heighten the pupils’ interest. 
Write for a copy, with samples of pa- 
pers, etc. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
Atlanta San Francisco 
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Eric Pape School of Art 


ELEVENTH SEASON 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 


Illustrated catalogue free on application. 


Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


School Superintendents 


THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC 
CLOCK and PROGRAM SYSTEM * 
supplies uniform and correct time to all 
class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on 
any desired program. 


Send for ESTIMATES and BUL- 
LETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR 
GENERATORS, ETC., for School 
Laboratories, adopted by N. Y. Board 
of Education. See bulletin No. 106. 


Factory and works at Stamford,Conn, 


Engineering Specialty Company, Mfrs. 
143 Liberty Street, New York 


When you see.... 


~<a “ES TERBROOK” 


On a pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it. As we make over one hundred and fifty styles, we are cer- 
tain to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondence and business purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.: 26 John Street. NEW YORK 


Works : CAMDEN, N.J. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENC 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in every part of the country. 
Lone Suseénee 29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


TELEPHONE 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE 


“Christmas comes but once a year, 


But when it does it brings good cheer.” 


a DIXON’S PENCILS are available at all times, and 
3 bring good cheer, happiness and contentment to 
those who use them in their school work. 
We make just the pencil for which you have 
‘ been looking. Shall we send you samples? This 
es “A we will be glad to do if you will send us 16c. in 
THE GLAD HAND stamps to cover packing and postage. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, - - 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE LATEST ADDITIONS TO THE 


[nternational 


| |Modern Language Series 


Lazare’s Les Plus Jolis Contes de Fees 
De Maistre’s Les Prisonniers du Caucase 
Rotrou’s Saint Genest et Venceslas 
- Auerbach’s Brigitta (new edition with vocabulary ) 
1 Goethe’s Torquato Tasso 
Volkmann-Leander’s Traumereien 
1 Storm’s Der Schimmelreiter 
| Eckstein & Wildenbruch’s Der Besuch im Karzer 
and Das Edle Blut 
Bassett’s Pedro Sanchez 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


29 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Reports of the Commissioner of 
Education. 


I have for sale at a reasonable price the Reports of 
the United States Commissioner of Education for 1873, 
1883,-4-5-6-7-8-9,  1890-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9, 1900-1-2-3-4-5. 
Address 

Q. M. 8., Journal of Education, Boston. 


Valuable Books for Teachers 


OUTLINE OF UNITED STATES HISTORY 
BY MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY, A.B., A. M. 
SUITABLE FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


One experienced teacher says: ‘‘I am glad to say that we are 
satisfied with that book. It is more than a mere outline; 
it is in itself sufficient for review without the aid of a 
large text-book.” 
Second edition now ready. Boards, 35 cents postpaid. 


RIGHT AT HAND STORIES 
Edited by Rosa L, Sawin and Frank Herbert Palmer, A. B., A. M, 


A Boston Master writes: ‘‘There is not a story in the collec- 
tion that is placed there to fill out the volume, not a story 
that is unwholesome, not a story that does not have a 
healthy purpose underlying it. The stories display evi- 
dence of remarkable judgment in editing; few are over 
two pages in length; al) are incisively and lucidly told. 
They are of the ind to ensnare the interest of the old 
and young alike, there is a point to every one, and a 
climax that is dramatic in its force and intensity. For 
teachers the book is a distinct boon, bringing, as it does, 
the right story at the right moment. Cloth, 210 pages. 
80 cents postpaid. 


SHAKESPEARE’S JULIUS CAESAR 


BY MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY, A. B., A. M., and FRANK 
HERBERT PALMER, A. B., A. M. 


A new school edition of Julius Caesar with distinctive fea- 
tures. It includes with the text Miss Kingsley’s valuable 
Outline Study, a set of exhaustive examination questions 
and a series of ‘Scene Settings’? which helps the pupil to 
visualize the scene. This feature of our edition is well 
worthy of careful examination. It will appeal to the 
teacher’s scholarly and pedagogical instincts. Price, in 
handsome green cloth, 40 cents; heavy imitation linen 
poms. 25 cents. On orders for 25 copies or more we offer 

er cent. discount. Investigate this edition before 
ordering for your classes. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Art Education for High Schools 


: Treating Pictorial Decorative and Constructive 

Art, Historic Ornament, and Art History. Beauti- 

fully illustrated in Color and in Black and White. 
Price per copy, $1.25. 


Greck Myths and Their Art 


A Supplementary Reader prepared for use in the 
4, 5, 6 Grades of School. 
Price per copy, 60 cents. 


The Prang Educational Company 


Chicago 


New York Atlanta 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. ‘ 

Discontinuances.— agen Coe are not discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he 1s responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Donot depend upon 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 

Change of A ddress.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are r - 
sible for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or ~ 
changed. 

Hew to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receifts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
us at once. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


The Neatfit ? 


Send for samples—then you can see for yourself 
the reasons why school men like them. 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER CO., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Function of Constructive Activities in Education. — (I.) 


BY WILLIAM NOYES, 
Teachers College. 


Modern industry, as compared with medieval in- 
dustry, is characterized, in the first place, by its re- 
lation to scientific knowledge. Tested knowledge 
and high technical skill have taken the place of 
guess work and of the “rule-of-thumb” skill of our 
ancestors, and the result is a revolution in indus- 
trial processes. One after another of the sciences, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, geol- 
ogy, geography, etc., has put its resources of 
knowledge at the disposal of industry, and the re- 
sult has been that these sciences have so far im- 
pressed their character that industries are now be- 
ginning to be classified according to the sciences 
which have been applied to them. Chemistry 
gives its name to one group of industries, biology 
to another, and various branches of physics to still 
others. Modern industry, in other words, is ap- 
plied science. 

As an evidence of the dependence of industry 
upon science, it is said that in the last ten years 
three-fourths of the discoveries of industrial im- 
portance have emanated either from universities or 
from university men. 

But no less truly is modern science dependent 
upon modern industry. Great as is the contrast 
between medieval and modern industry in respect 
of its application of scientific methods and princi- 
ples, it is no greater than the contrast of method 
between medieval and modern science. The typi- 
cal medieval scientist was the alchemist, working 
alone and in secret; the typical modern scientist is 
the inventor, working on a ‘grand scale and with 
enormous appliances. Not only is it true that 
modern industry is applied science, modern sci- 
ence includes, in turn, enormous industries de- 
voted to research. What could geology be with- 
out great excavations for canals, railways, and 
mines, or what would chemistry be without high 
temperature furnaces used in industrial processes, 
or what would physics be without enormous elec- 
trical laboratories and ponderous power plants for 
the testing of the strength of materials? Only a 
few years ago the siudy of electricity could be car- 
ried on by a single man, with a few Leyden jars; 
to-day an electric plant, with its lines, whether of 
light or power, covers miles of territory and em- 
ploys thousands of workers, and this is the form 
in which the modern student of electricity must 
study it. 

One firm in Germany has spent over four and a 
half million dollars on the plant and preliminary 
experiments for making synthetic indigo. 

The interdependence of science and industry 
characterizes them. both, and they vitalize each 


other. To speak in a figure, the hermit, Science, 
has come out of his cell and married the drudge, 
Industry, greatly to the glory and usefulness of 
them both. 

Another characteristic feature of modern indus- 
try, alongside its scientific character, is its social 
character. Like medieval science, medieval in- 
dustry was distinctively individualistic. Every 
man for himself was still the golden rule which 
survived from primitive life. To be sure, industry 
and life were far more socialized than before, but 
the social revolution made its vastest forward 
strides with the industrial revolution. The indus- 
trial reorganization of the past century involves a 
change in human relationships, and that change 
we call socialization. The world is Becoming so- 
cialized through its industries. To-day we talk 
freely about world industries. Not to speak of 
steel and oil, so new a process as the commercial 
synthesis of indigo has reversed the economic re- 
lations of nations. The growing socialization of 
all life and especially-of industry is becoming a 
commonplace in our thinking. 

And not less, but more, than industry has sci- 
ence become socialized. Modern science is social 
knowledge, impossible for the individual to acquire 
alone. What would any great modern scientist be 
by himself without the host of scientists, devoted 
men, toiling beside him to accumulate data and 
verify results? F 

The medical profession condemns as a quack 
and a rascal the man who uses secret remedies. 
No sooner does a scientist make a discovery than 
he publishes it broadcast. 

And still less is modern science capable of indi- 
vidual application. For example, a few years ago 
the world needed better artificial light. The dis- 
covery of Karl vori Welsbach that thorium and 
cerium were brilliantly incandescent when heated 
together was not enough to furnish the light. A 
curious mineral, called -monezite sand, has to be 
brought from Brazil and scientifically and rigor- 
ously purified; ramie, a China grass has to be cul- 
tivated in India and in Italy, to. be woven into 
mantles ; long-fibred asbestos scientifically made in 
Belgium furnishes the loop; the oxides of berillium 
and aluminum are used to vitrify the upper end of 
the mantle; and the label is painted on with ura- 
nium nitrate. The efforts of ten thousands of men 
are employed to utilize rare minerals, which a few 
years ago were of interest only to academic science, 
and every night millions of people are benefited 
thereby. 


No better illustration than this is needed both of 
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the union of modern science and modern industry 
and of their social character. , 

Science, as well as industry, tends to develop the 
social consciousness, the realization in spirit and 
in conduct that life is social, that participation in 
the common life is the only life worth living. 

In a word, modern industry is more and more 
distinctively. scientific and science is more and 
more related to industry. They are interde- 
pendent. With science, industry shares the glory 
of being progressively social. Indeed it may ‘ve 
said that the most notable trend of modern life is 
the socialization of human knowledge and human 
activities and human relationships. 

What then shall, nay must, be the character of 
modern education in order to include an adequate 
appreciation of modern industry? If education Le 
life in the making, it should, in the first place, in- 
clude familiarity with modern science ; and second, 
it should reveal the social significance of industry. 

That the former of -these requirements is being 
well if not adequately fulfilled, is one of the noblest 
achievements of our educational system. The in- 
fluences that have determined the character of our 
curricula have more and more insisted upon the 
importance of exact and thorough scientific stud- 
ies. High schools are to-day equipped with 
laboratories that colleges and universities would 
have envied but a few years ago. Moreover, the 
study of science has become yearly more con- 
cerned with its application. School text-books of 
science are less and less written from the point of 
view of pure science, and more and more from that 
of applied science. The study of science in the 
schools is becoming pragmatic. The recognition 
of the interdependence of science and industry is 
going on apace, and the credit for this is largely 
due to the science teachers in our schools. 

In addition to this, we have begun to include 
formally the study of industries in our school curri- 
cula. Industries as a factor in education is a 
common subject for discussion. 

The comparatively simple problem of teaching 
children how savages, colonists, and medieval 
craftsmen fed, clothed, and sheltered themselves 
we have solved with no little success. Not that 
our solutions are above criticism. Much work 
has been highly histrionic and some of it has pex- 
haps contributed as much to the mystification as 
to the enlightenment of children; but undoubtediy 
the work has been an advance in the field of 
teacher-directed education, for among others of 
its virtues it has given to. the child added materials 
and opportunity for self-expression and in insight 
into some industrial processes. On the whole, we 
have done well. 

But this reproduction of primitive or medieval 
forms of industries in schools is a comparatively 
simple problem. The tools are small and inex- 
pensive; the rule is the rule of thumb; and the 
work is individual. But modern industry is not 
solely nor distinctively muscular toil, nor manipu- 
lation, but the harnessing and direction of natural 
forces to produce wealth. It uses gigantic tools, 
too expensive to fool with; its methods are the ex- 
act ones of science ; and its units are armies of men, 
women, and children. 
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An appreciation of modern industry, therefore, 
involves not merely the understanding of its primi- 
tive forms and manipulation in them; it involves 
a more or less complete understanding of the 
principles underlying in the harnessing and direc-- 
tion of natural forces. In a word, the more scien- 
tific information we can impart, the more we can 
cultivate the scientific spirit, the more nearly we 
are revealing the true significance of modern in- 
dustry. 

Such scientific study includes observation and 
familiarity with industrial processes. The village 
boy of a generation or two ago had abundant op- 
portunity to observe all the common industrial 
processes of the day. The modern boy has no 
such opportunity. ¢ 

A serious difficulty that confronts us in the at- 
tempt to reveal the social significance of industry 
is the system of secrecy and aloofness with which 
industry is carried on. The method of science, as 
we have noted, is open, free publication. Its sym- 
bol is the torch passed from hand to hand. The 
method of business is the trade secret, and its 
motto is plainly written on its doors: “No admis- 
sion.” Even the scientific expert has difficulty in 
finding out how much science is being applied to 
various industries. He is looked upon as a spy. 
And as for the ordinary man or boy who is curious 
to learn about industrial processes, he is almost 
entirely barred from any approach to them. In- 
dustry is protected not only by a tarriff, but Ly 
trade secrets, which are locked up in safes aad 
scrupulously kept out of public sight. It is only 
when a business is so firmly established that it is 
beyond the fear of competition that it can be gea- 
erous. A notable example is the famous glass 
works at Jena. They publish all that is known 
concerning the making of glass, and depend solely 
upon the excellence of their product to maintain 
their supremacy, a candor that seems almost in- 
credible to those whose success depends upon the 
possession of trade secrets and private patents. 
We have learned to expec free publication of in- 
formation on the part of t - government, for gov- 
ernment business is avowedly carried on for the 
common good. 

To open workshops to observation would be an 
invaluable means of industrial education, and more 
than that would give to business some of that: 
spirit of free social service that now characteriz¢s 
science. 

But to reveal the social significance of industry 
involves, in addition to its intellectual appreciation 
of its principles and methods, a manual approach, 
by which I mean actual participation in industrial 
processes as now carried on. In other words, 
either the workshop must become more like a 
school, or the. school must become more like a 
workshop. The only way to learn to work is to 
work. This is no less and no more true of modern 
industries than of primitive or medieval industries. 
If it is important to acquire manual skill in bas- 
ketry, pottery, or woodwork in order to appreciate 
a handicraft, it is no less important, nay, rather 
more important, to participate in modern industrial 
processes. This, I hardly need say, does not mean 
a mere repetition cf a monotonous motion, nor 
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deftness in guiding an almost automatic machine, 
nor the blind following of a prescribed chemical 
formula. I: i: such processes as these that consti- 
tute the sort of industrial education now actually 
given to child laborers. 


ROBERT J. ALEY, 
State Superintendent of Schools, Indiana, 


Nor, on the other hand, can an adequate indus- 
trial education be obtained when industrial activi- 
ties are reduced to entertaining simulations on a 
small scale. In the attempt to convert into indi- 
vidual playthings, projects which are only socially 
possible, some of their meaning is inevitably. dis- 
sipated. A make-believe world can never be a 
complete, preparation for a real world. 


4 


RIS ON PLAY AND PLAYGROUNDS. 


BY JACOB RIIS. 


[From lecture at Playground Conference of Massa- 
chusetts Civic League, Boston, November 13, 1908.] 

He told of how he observed with much pleasure 
on a recent trip to the Pacific coast that play- 
grounds dotted all the way, even in small towns. 
“The Western towns have a way of deciding 
whether they want a thing or not, and then imme- 
diately getting it.” As a sample, he quoted 
Wenatchee, in the state of Washington, 150 miles 
from Seattle, with a population of 3,000 or 4,000, 
where the people sent in a petition to the commit- 
tee to procure a playground for the children. 
“And mind, friends, nothing but prairies surrounds 
them! They are providing for future growth. 
You all know the city of Seattle seems like an 
enormous mass of turmoil, but when the city 
sought to build a street through a park in the 
centre of the city, the street being of course purely 
for commercial purposes, the people refused to 
have the park spoiled. I tell you, when a city does 
this we are getting somewhere.” 

We learned at the playground congress in 
New York that the ninety cities that had play- 
grounds a year before had been increased to 185, 
and that 118 other cities were friendly and wanted 
playgrounds immediately. It means that, as a 


people, we are beginning at last to realize that the 
children are to have a fair show, a chance to know 
what real freedom means, something that they 
have not had before. We are beginning to find 
means to lift from their shoulders the burdens of 
the past. As we have learned these things, we 
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have produced juvenile courts and probation offi- 
cers and playgrounds. 

The death rate of good citizenship is too large 
throughout this country. You cannot make a 
whole man out of half a boy, no matter how hard 
you try. We want whole men (and whole women) 
in this land of ours. The boy who is sent to jail 
is deprived of his chance to become a whole man. 
If you jam a child of six into a workshop when he 
ought to be at play, you will reap the interest when 
he is thirty. In other words, a boy has just so 
much energy, and if he spends it when he is a boy, 
he will not have it when he is old. “The boy with- 
out a playground is father to the man without a 
job.” 

The nation lives in us, or it does not live at-all. 
The nation is not the President, great man that he 
is; it is ourselves, you and me. How many peopie 
there are who go along without realizing that the 
republic is something tangible, that it is the people 
‘n it! As we guide the children, so will be the 
nation of to-morrow. 

When we talk of playgrounds, we must not for- 
get that more than seventy years ago Froebel said 
that the first pillar of education is occupation, such 
as the play of the children. What we are doing to- 
day is carrying out his wisdom. The second pillar 
is learning by doing. We are just realizing the 
weight of Froebel’s words. 

Play in a boy is like steam, and super-heated 
steam at that. You can sit on the safety valve of 
a steam boiler, but it is a risky experiment. You 
must give a boy a chance to blow off his steam. 

You are apt to fence about a little lot of grass, 
stick up “Keep Off the Grass” signs, and post 
three $1,400-a-year policemen to guard it and keep 
the children off. It would cost $10 to re-plant the 
grass annually. We call this municipal economy. 

Thus we force the children off their natural play- 
grounds into the streets, where they break win- 
dows, gas lights, and make general trouble for the 
police. The boys think they are prosecuted, and 
so they are. We are sitting on the safety valve 
instead of supplying an outlet for natural energy. 

The playgrounds are a proper outlet. In Mul- 
berry Bend, New York city, for instance, 142 cases 
of murder, bloodshed, and violence in a year were 
recorded; for the year after the park and play- 
ground there was established there was not one 
such crime, and the gangs have totally disap- 
peared. As one official expressed it: “That was a 
remarkably good street crop for a year.” The 
Mulberry Bend park cost a million and a half, but 
was cheap at that. 

New York conditions make necessary work not 
called for elsewhere, but the principle is the same 
everywhere. In Chicago we are witnessing in the 
South parks a method for the regeneration of our 
large cities. Again, we see like results in the 
small towns, such as Wenatchee, Wash., of which 
I have spoken. Take the land while it is cheap; 
that is what Wenatchee has done; don’t wait until 
it gets expensive. 

One of the most important laws on our statute 
books, and one of the shortest, is that in New 
York which provides that no public school -shall 
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be built without a suitable playground to be used 
in connection with it. 

It is worthy of note that the two first states to 
agitate laws for playgrounds were Washington 
and Massachusetts, two states as far apart geo- 
graphically as possible. But the governor of 
Washington vetoed their law, while your execu- 
tive approved. Therefore, you are ahead. You 
are also taking the right attitude in tying up play- 
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grounds with the schools. The use of the school 
playgrounds will do away with the boys playing 
“hooky.” Thus the schoolhouse becomes a social 
centre, instead of being a place full of facts, which 
may not be facts. A boy must be guided, but must 
learn by doing. The playgrounds are places 
wherein a boy is guided. The question of super- 
vision is one of primary importance, and ought not 
to be left out. 


Children need to be informed, not reformed. —Judge Ben B. Lindsey. 


a 


A BROADER MOTIVE FOR SCHOOL HYGIENE. 
BY CORA FRANCES STODDARD, BOSTON. 


The health of the school child is the subject of 
serious consideration by all who realize the enor- 
mous physical, moral, and economic waste of the 
violation of hygienic laws. Hence, the compre- 
hensive program for improving conditions by 
welding educational and health systems into a 
working whole as outlined in the July North 
American Review by William H. Allen is of spe- 

_ cial interest. 

_The possibilities of so much good lie in the plan 
that it is to be regretted that the same author de- 
votes an article in the June Atlantic Monthly to a 
criticism of the present school instruction in hy- 
giene with a view, apparently, to making it appeir 
that its deficiencies are due to the compulsory 
temperance instruction. The burden of the arti- 
cle appears to be that teachers are “eager” to ex- 
plain “the relation of health to efficiency, earning 
power, and community welfare,” but that they “re- 
sent” a law that “forces them to teach as solemn 
truths what they know to be only partly and occa- 
sionally true,” “to consume time on subjects to 
which they can devote neither their heart nor 
their educational efficiency,” and that the present 
hygienic and temperance instruction is ineffective. 


ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. 

The question whether teachers are thus handi- 
capped was answered in a report on this subject by 
a committee appointed by the American Academy 
of Medicine in 1903. After three years and a half 
of careful study of the laws, text-books, courses of 
instruction, etc., the committee said* :— 

“The committee finds five chief methods by 
which the public schools are directly teaching per- 
sonal domestic and public hygiene, including 
physiology and anatomy: (1) Domestic science; 
(2) physical training; (3) biology (nature study) 
and science teaching; (4) medical inspection; (5) 
physiology and hygiene with special reference to 


*Bul'et'n Americar Academy of Medicine. 


the effects of alcoholic drinks and narcotics upon 
the human system... . 

“1. No law states what shall be taught as to the 
nature and effects of alcoholic drinks and narcotics 
upon the human system. 

“2. No law prevents the teaching of temper- 
ance from an economic, moral, sociologic, or other 
viewpoint than physiologic. 

“3. No law prevents the teaching of hygiene 
through domestic science, physical training, bi- 
ology, medical inspection, or in other ways. 

“4. Forty-two laws do not stipulate the space 
for temperance in text-boaks on hygiene; forty- 
three laws do not specify the number of lessons in 
hygiene (including temperance). 

“These laws leave ample openings for other 
text-books, methods, teachings, to any interestzd 
in hygiene (including temperance for physiologic 
reasons) who have the capacity [italics the commi- 
tee’s] to take advantage of such openings to dem- 
onstrate better ideas... . 


GAIN IN HYGIENIC TEACHING. 


“Up to 1882 [the year the first law was enacted } 
although there had been desultory attempts since 


.the days of Horace Mann, little or no hygiene was 


taught even in high schools. The few attempts at 
teaching physiology and anatomy were looked 
upon with distrust by parents and teachers, who 
considered this subject as embarrassing and dan- 
gerous to children... .” 

The committee pointed out at length the radical 
improvement in scope and presentation of the sub- 
ject in the text-books on hygiene in all grades 
which followed the introduction of the study undcr 
the hygienic and temperance instruction laws, and 
concluded :-— 

“It is probable that no other kind of text-book 
has evolved so rapidly to this degree of merit. It 
is certain that no other country has as good, and 
that the leading physicians and educators of Eng- 
land, almost unanimously, and those of Germany 
and lesser governments are urging the American 
teaching of hygiene and temperance on a physio- 
logic basis.” 
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OPINION OR DEMONSTRATION THB TEST. 


The allegation that “the school boy is able and 
apt to challenge the accuracy and sincerity of a 
mis-statement if it does not ring true with his per- 
sonal observation” has no weight as an argument 
against the teachings of the school text-books. 
Since when have the school boy’s immature obse.- 
vations and judgments upon the world around hi:n 
been the test of truth? If the boy is to be the 
judge, we may fairly paraphrase a sentence of tae 
Atlantic Monthly article and criticise another 
branch of school instruction because “astronomi- 
cal evidences before the school boy’s eyes differ 
from the astronomical effects described by text- 
books.” 

Possibly in no scientific subject has greater 
progress been made during the past quarter ceu- 
tury than in the study of the nature and effects of 
aicohol. We are beyond the period when imma- 
ture or uninformed opinions based on superficia 
observation or old-fashioned beliefs can pass 
muster as evidence in a matter _ scientifically 
demonstrable. 

Though solicitous for truth in the school text- 
books, the author falls into the mistake of serious 
misrepresentation. As an illustration of “the 
temptation besetting the author,” he says that a 
recent text-book on this subject “prints without 
qualification” facts ‘concerning the number 2f 
saloons and arrests, cost of police courts, penal in- 
stitutions, and hospitals. in New York, and “sa:s 
that the bills for charity, hospitals, asylums, re- 
formatory, and police would ‘shrivel up’ if the sa- 
loons were wiped out.” 

Examination of the passage and its context 
shows that the New York statistics follow several 
paragraphs of comparative expenses in cities and 
towns with and without the open saloon, after 
which occurs this sentence :— 

“When we remember the difference between the 
no-liquor town of V. and the liquor town of N. B., 
and when we also remember the Massachusetts re- 
port on crime and alcohol, we can imagine how the 
New York bills for poverty, crime, police, and jails 
would shrivel [not ‘would shrivel up’] if alcohol 
were not sold by those ten thousand saloons.” 

We leave it to the candid reader to decide 
whether the Atlantic Monthly article has fairly 
represented the author criticised, either as to the 
thought or expression. . 


VALUE OF EDUCATION IN 
FORM. 


TEMPERANCE RE- 


Possibly it is “significant,” as Mr. Allen says, 
that “in her list of ‘Ethical Gains Through Legis- 
lation,’ Mrs. Florence Kelley has not included any 
gains from anti-alcohol, anti-tobacco instruction,” 
but perhaps not for the reason he seems to think. 
There are other observers of equal prominense 
who do recognize a gain from this teaching. May 
not the explanation be, rather, lack of realization 
of what has been going on in this field of social re- 


form, as shown in.an editorial in Charities and. to the systematic study of physiology and hygiene, 


the Commons (January 25, 1908) by Edward T. 


Devine, professor of social economy at Columbia 
University, who said:— 
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“The present rising tide of prohibition has 
caught us, as it has many others, just a little unpre- 
pared. We had not realized, until by multiplying 
indications on every hand, that millions of our fel- 
low-citizens so fully appreciate the gravity of alco- 
holism that they are at last taking effective steps. 
to control it....A suggestion has been made 
that we are now fighting the evils of intemperance 
intelligently because we have seen come to the 
polls the first generation of voters who in the pub- 
lic and private schools have been instructed syste- 
matically that alcohol is injurious.” 

The same writer, in Charities and the Commoas 
(August 1), mentioned “the slower, but more fun- 
damental results of the persistent teaching in the 
public schools” as having had “a cumulative and, 
in some particulars, a wholesome supplementary or 
even corrective effect.” 

The Outlook recently published an article on 
causes of the progress in temperance reform by Dr. 
Samuel J. Barrows, who gave as “one reason for 
the silent, steady growth of temperance sentiment” 
the fact “that systematic and semi-scientific teach- 
ing, enforced by moral and religious precept and 
example, organized and stimulated in the schools 
throughout the country by the W.C. T. U., to- 
gether with its Loyal Legion and Bands of Hope, 
has been going on for thirty-four years, and the 
result of this education has been telling in the boys. 
and girls who have since grown to manhood and 
womanhood... . / A new generation has grown up 
and has found that alcoholic drinks are not neces- 
sary for health or happiness.” 

Every lover of childhood, of a wholesome and 
sound race, will welcome sincere efforts to pro- 
mote personal and public health. 

But nothing is to be gained in influence or en- 
thusiasm by misrepresenting or under-valuing 
what has already been done by hard pioneer work, 
often in the face of indifference and prejudice. At 
the very least, such a method does injustice to the 
earnest work of thousands of teachers which has 
borne fruit in the lives and homes of their pupils 
according to the recorded testimony of the parents. 

It is possible that the school days of the author 
of the Atlantic Monthly, article came too late for 
him to have a personal acquaintance with condi- 
tions existing before the enactment of the hygienic 
instruction laws, or to appreciate the barrenness 2f 
popular interest of that period in hygienic prac- 
tices. That there is room for vast improvement 
will not be disputed; that there has been vast gain 
in the past quarter century cannot be denied if the 
facts are fairly considered. Among the maay 
causes for the change, we cannot justly ignore the 
truth expressed in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, eight years ago, that “The 
people of the present day exhibit more intelligent 
interest in the discussion of sanitary problems, 
both public and private, than any preceding gen- 
eration, and this interest seems to be steadily ‘n- 
creasing. <A large share, in our opinion, in this 
country at least, may, with justice, be attributed 


including the scientific temperance imstructiom 
which for some years has been a part of the regu- 
lar course of study for pupils in our public schools.”” 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


BY DR, THOMAS M. BALLIET 
Dean of the New York University School of Pedagogy. 


Technical education began at the top in this 
country. We have probably quite enough techni- 
cal schools of collegiate rank to supply us with 
engineers. The great need of to-day is technical 
schools of the rank of secondary schools, in which 
may be trained that large class of men who come 
between the engineer and the skilled workman. 
Such schools should train men for positions as 
foremen and superintendents in manufacturing es- 
tablishments. They should be day high schools, 
with four-year courses, giving, besides the purely 
literary training, training of the ordinary high 
school, through instruction in mathematics, me- 
chanics, physics, and chemistry, in their applica- 
They should 
teach mechanical drawing and freehand drawing, 
including designing. They should require daily 
shopwork throughout the course, to give a student 
the principles and many of the details of practice 
in a number of the trades. No high or technical 
school of college grade does or can give enough 
shop practice to qualify a man to direct the work 
of skilled mechanics. The present manual train- 
ing high school can easily be transformed into such 
a school without any disadvantage to the general 
educational quality of its work. 

Such a technical school should also have broader 
aims. It should fit for higher technical schools. 
It should open its doors, as it does now, to stu- 
‘dents who want to take manual training solely for 
its educational effect. It should train men to rep- 
resent large manufacturing industries, as agents 
for the sale of manufactured goods. 

The technical high school should, in short, bear 
the same relation to the literary high school which 
the higher technical school bears to the literary 

college. 

There is need of evening technical schools cor- 
responding to our ordinary evening high schools 
in grade, but differing from them in character and 
aim. These should give the most intelligent of 
skilled workmen, without interruption to their day 
work, an opportunity to acquire the necessary 
scientific and technical training to fit themselves 
for positions as foremen and superintendents. 
Germany has a great many schools of this char- 
acter as evening schools, besides the numerotis 
trade schools.—Address at Graduates’ Club. 
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“WATTS ON THE MIND.” 

Dr. Edward Brooks of Philadelphia, who has 
been one of the distinguished educational leaders 
for half a century and more, relates this highly in- 
teresting experience, especially as judged from 
present experiences of boys of fourteen:— 

“When a boy of fourteen attending the ‘district 
school,’ I won the first prize for ‘getting up head’ 
in the spelling class the greatest number of times 
during the session. The prize awarded was a little 
book entitled, ‘Watts on the Improvement of the 
Mind,’ popularly known as ‘Watts on the Mind.’ 
That little book not only made me a teacher but 
contributed largely to my success as an instructor 
and an educator. Young as I was I found the book 
full of interest, and I began to apply its statements 
to the improvement of my own mind, especially its 
suggestions for the improvement of the memory, 
in which faculty my mind seemed most defective. 
The impulse I received from this little book was 
deep and permanent. It turned my attention thus 
early to the study of the nature of the mind and 
the method of training its faculties.” 


SEGREGATION OF UNUSUAL PUPILS IN NEW 
YORK. 


BY STANLEY JOHNSON. 


The public schools of Greater New York, with 
a net enrollment of 700,000 pupils in all schools, 
with its large percentage of foreign-speaking chil- 
dren and with the multifarious diversity of human 
nature, present the most interesting and most per- 
plexing problems of modern public education. 
Teaching becomes something more than a peda- 
gogic art and the successful worker should be an 
adroit student of sociology. To make a good 
working scheme of education there has been grow- 
ing up a system of specialization that may be com- 
prehended in the general term of “The Doctrine of 
Segregation”—the skilful arrangement of the 
heterogeneous mass of young humanity so that the 
greatest benefit may be secured for all. 

Dr. Maxwell has been a close student of the finer 
philosophy now in vogue in many of the school sys- 
tems in large American cities ; for much that he has 
been seeking to incorporate in the New York 
schools has had its inception elsewhere—in the 
Horace Mann school for the deaf in Boston, for ex- 
ample, and in the schools for cripples in Chicago. 
But the plan of giving a free education to all classes 


Education does not mean teaching people to know what they do not know. It means 
teaching them to behave as they do not behave. It is not teaching the youth the shapes of 
letters and the tricks of numbers and then leaving them to turn their arithmetic to roguery 
and their literature to lust. It is, on the contrary, training them into the perfect exercise 
and kingly continence of their bodies and souls, It is a painful, continual, and difficult 
“work, to be done by kindness, by watching, by warning, by precept and by praise, but 


above all, by example. — John Ruskin. 
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of defectives, especially blind and exceptional chil- 
dren—the more pleasing term for defining the fee- 
ble-minded class—has met with criticism as going 
beyond the normal function of the public school. 
It has met with the censure of tax-payers as usurp- 
ing the place already amply provided for by special 
schools supported by the charities and by the state. 

The beginning of this work was made in the es- 
tablishment of several special schools in Public 
School No. 104, Manhattan, under the principal, 
Mrs. Isabela F. Wright. No more interesting 
laboratory of pioneer educational work can he 
found, and the experiments tried have been suffi- 
cient to warrant continuing the work throughout 
the city. 

The “exceptional child” has become the most in- 
teresting and perplexing problem in the public 
schools of this generation. The source of great 
annoyance to teachers, both the young prodigy and 
the dunce have alike been more sinned against than 
sinning, and it is only very recently that any defi- 
nite scheme has been developed for their separation 
from the rest of the pupils. It has been a cause of 
much friction between parents and school authori- 
ties to report any child as a fit candidate for a state 
institution for the feeble-minded. Now that the 
term which has carried with it an imputation of dis- 
grace has been abandoned as far as New York is 
concerned, and a special provision has been made 
for such pupils, a perpetual cause of irritation has 
been removed. By the application of the doctrine 
of segregation a clearing house has been provided 
for all such abnormal children as are educable. 

Specialization is required for those children 
whose intelligence is below the human norm and 
are defined as distinctly atypical or pseudo-atypicai. 
Some of these have not advanced with the race, 
but have inherited backwards and possess all the 
characteristics of the savage. They seem to have 
been dragged along through the centuries unas- 
similated by the civilization about them. F 

In these classes, from the beginning, books and 
courses of study have been a secondary considera- 
tion. Training in the manual arts and constant 
physical exercise have become of the highest im- 
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portance in the development of defective children. 
They often excel in these branches and may be held 
up as an example to their comrades with brighter 
brains. The recent introduction of folk dances in 
these’ classes has proved a wonderful means for 
awakening a sluggish mind—and to watch them 
in the mazes of these grotesque figures is most 
fascinating. They are taken from the schoolroom 
oftener than the children in the regular grades, and 
by a more thorough development of their bodies 
and the manual work are being prepared to take 
up some mechanical vocation and thus to become 
wage-earners, 

Experience has taught the need of running water 
in the classroom, proximity to bathing facilities, 
movable seats and desks, benches for manual train- 
ing, and apparatus for physical culture. 

But even in these classes in the public schools an 
indignant parent oftentimes intervened. Soon 
after the establishment of the first schools it was 
discovered that the responsibility for placing a de- 
fective child in a special class should be removed 
from the shoulders of the principal who had discov- 
ered the need, and divided. An “inspector of un- 
graded classes” was appointed, and no child could 
be committed until an examination of the physical 
and mental condition had been made by this in- 
spector and a member of the physical training class, 
who must also be a regular physician. With this 
safeguard the irritation of fathers and mothers has 
been reduced to a minimum. 

The success of the initial school for exceptional 
children was a sufficient warrant for their establish- 
ment in other schools in the city as centres; but the 
most difficult problem was to secure teachers with 
the proper training and ability for the peculiar work 
required. It was quite clear that the board of edu- 
cation must do something for the training of its 
own teachers, and as no training school was avail- 
able, a vote was passed, giving to any candidates 

recommended for the work a leave of absence for 
not more than three months, within the school year, 
and with full pay: and in this way the corps of effi- 
cient workers is being increased.—Boston Trans- 
script. 


A PETITION. 


Let me get not far from the common road, 
With, all around me, the common things; 

Let me feel the nip of the winter’s cold; 
The quiver and stir of budding springs; 

The summer's heat and the autumn’s lull; 
And a sense of the old world beautiful. 


Let me hear the children about the house— 
No sermon so great in all the land— 

Let me greet the glance of an earnest eye, 
The cheerful clasp of a toiling hand. 

Let me linger where throbs the heart of life, 
And where hope and valor mark the strife, 


Be deaf my ears to the siren notes 
That lure to vain and glittering peaks, 
Where seldom the feet of mortals tread, 
And only a frigid nature speaks; 
The great sun glints from their chilly spires, 
To kindle in gentle vales his fires. 


Let me find true rest in weariness: 

Let me know the worth of the grime of things; 
And face, clear-eyed, the struggling days 

That come wit! bruises, but not with s.ings. 
The Just One ruleth this vast estate; 

Shall 1 count that litthe which He makes great? 
—Julian A, DuBals, 
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SALARIES IN ILLINOIS. 


Knox county, Galesburg county seat, is one of 
the best-paying counties in the state for teachers, 
that is for a county away from the centres of popu- 
lation; and here is an editorial in the Galesburg 
Mail. It is the kind of a paper to have in a 
county 

“The forty-nine men who taught in the schools 
of the county last year earned the princely sum of 
$33,046.04, or almost $670 a year, and the 289 
women received for their services the magnifi- 
cent sum of $109,408.84, or nearly $380 apiece. In 
five townships, the minimum wage paid the women 
teachers was $30 a month, and in one the thirty- 
dollar minimum applied to men as well as to 
women. 

“The woman who earns $380 a year teaching 
school does not receive as much for her services as 
a bookkeeper just out of the business college wors- 
ing for $8 a week. The bookkeeper is better off 
in one respect, however, as there is always the op- 
portunity for advancement ; but this $380 which the 
woman teacher earns is not the minimum wage; it 
is the average compensation paid all the women 
teachers in this grand old county of Knox. It in- 
cludes the comparatively better paid teachers. in 
high schools and the special teachers as well as the 
little country school mistress. There are many 
women teachers in this county who would be glad 
to get even as much as $380 for a year’s work. 

“Working for $2 a day, the unskilled laborer can 
get in a year more than the $670 which is the aver- 
age yearly compensation paid to the male teachers 
of Knox county; and this $670 a year is the ave-- 
age annual compensation received by all the male 
teachers of the county—it includes the compara- 
tively better paid high school teachers, the princi- 
pals, and city superintendents as well as the teach- 
ers in ungraded schools. Many of the men who 
are teaching in some of the schools of the county 
would think themselves fortunate indeed if they 
could earn $670 in a single year. 

“Most of these teachers have spent a great deal 
of time and money on their preparation. Many of 
them are college graduates, and such of them as 
have only a high school education are saving everv 
cent which they possibly can in order to get a bet- 
ter one. In fact, there is no class of workers who 
are better prepared for the work they have to do 
than the teachers in general, and Knox county 
teachers in particular. 

“The teacher has a position to maintain in the 
community. He is looked upon as a veritable gold 
mine. Every charity, church fair, and benevolent 
enterprise marks him for its own especial prey, and, 
for the most part, he is an uncomplaining victim. 
He must give, or people will say he is stingy; and 
he can not plead lack of funds, for does not eve-y 
one know that he gets $30 a month? 

“The teacher must spend a large part of his vaca- 
tion in preparing for the work of next year. He 
goes to normals, summer schools, and county in- 
stitutes—if he has the money—and spends what lit- 
tle he has been able to lay up during the winter 
months. Yet he is not a grumbler. There is no 
group ef workmen anywhere which is more loyal 
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to its employers than are the teachers in the public 
schools. 

“Labor unions have accomplished a great deal of 
good for other branches of labor. They have been 
able to accomplish the things which they have done 
because they have had—and deservedly, too—the 
backing of public sentiment; but the teacher bears 
a peculiar relation to the community. His salary is 
paid through direct taxation. His salary is kept 
low because the taxpayer thinks that it pays him to 
keep the salary down. 

“How long will it be before the public is ashamed 
to pay such low salaries to its faithful servants? 
How long will it be until the people are willing to 
pay their women teachers as much as an office girl 
just out of business college? How long will it be 
before male teachers, as a class, are paid more than 
unskilled laborers?” 


PENSIONING TEACHERS. 


[Report of a committee appointed by the Connecticut 
State Association; chairman, Charles L. Ames of Hart- 
ford.] 


After a thorough investigation of pension sy;- 
tems now maintained in this country, your commit- 
tee finds :— 

First—That in the United States teachers are 
pensioned from public school funds exclusively in 
several states, notably Maryland and Rhode Island. 

Second—That many municipalities now main- 
tain a more or less elaborate pension system for 
their own teachers; New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Providence, Charleston (S. C.), Indianapolis, 
Chicago, Detroit, and San Francisco furnish good 
examples of municipal pensioning of teachers. 

Third—That many organizations relying upon 
voluntary membership, like the Connecticut Teach- 
ers’ Annuity Guild, the Somerville Guild, the Bos- 
ton Teachers’ Retirement Fund Association, are 
maintaining pension systems for their respective 
members. 

Fourth—That many corporations such as banks, 
insurance and trust companies, have established 
pension systems for their employees. 

Fifth—That many of our great railroad corpora- 
tions ‘are now paying the entire cost of pensions, 
or the larger part of the cost. For examples the 
following: Pennsylvania railroad, the Boston and 
Maine, the Grand Trunk lines, Baltimore and Ohio, 
Southern Pacific, New York Central and Hudson 
River railroad, the Boston Elevated, the Philadel- 
phia and Reading, and many others. 

Sixth—That pensions to teachers are favored by 
such men as President Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard University, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Profes- 
sor Charles Eliot Norton, Superintendent William 
H. Maxwell of New York, President Woodrow 
Wilson of Princeton University, Secretary George 
Hf. Martin of Boston, Superintendent Payson 
Smith of Maine, and others. 

Seventh—That there are really only two systems 
of pensioning teacheis;: viz., the participating 
plan and the non-participating plan; that under the 
participating plan membership may be voluntary 
or compulsory ; that the voluntary plan is usually a 
failure ; that the compulsory plan has been declared 
unconstitutional by the supreme courts of Ohio 
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and Minnesota; that in Chicago the coercive fea- 
ture first adopted has been eliminated ; that under 
the non-participating plan the municipality or state 
pays the entire cost of pensions. 

With regard to the effects of a retirement sys- 
tem on its employees, the officers of the Grand 
Trunk railway of Canada say: “It has been stated 
that the existence of a pension acts as a detriment 
to efficient service owing to the tendency on the 
part of an employee approaching the retirement 
age to become lax in the performance of duty, im 
consequence of the knowledge that he will soon be 
able to leave the service and drawa pension. The 
experience of this company has demonstrated that 
such reasoning is entirely fallacious. Every com- 
pany and corporation having a retirement pension 
system in operation regards it as a good business 
investment, without considering the humanitarian 
principle involved.” 

Your committee believes, first, that the mainte- 
nance of a pension system on the part of the state 
will enable many teachers of long experience to re- 
tire with honor and dignity ; second, that the actual 
cost to the state will not be great in that teachers 
receiving the maximum salaries will be retired to 
be succeeded by teachers at the minimum salaries ; 
third, that the maintenance of a pension systen 
will be of inestimable benefit to the cause of public 
school education in this state. 


THE SPRINGFIELD TESTS. 
BY P&ESIDENT ELIOT OF HARVARD. 


{After reading ‘The Springfield Tests,” which have 
been reprinted by the,Holden Patent Book Cover Com- 

pany of Springfield, President Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard University writes the following endorsement. The 
letter is addressed to Principal John L. Riley of Spring- 
feild, whe prepared the pamphlet.] 


The pamphlet, entitled “The Springfield Tests, 
1846-1896,” is one of the most satisfactory educa- 
tional demonstrations | have ever read. Its facts 
are firm and its conclusions convincing. It is much 
to be wished that it may produce some other simi- 
lar comparisons of the results of the schools of 
former generations with those of the present 
schools. The recent criticism of American schoois 
on the ground that they attempt too many things 
and do nothing well has seemed to me unreasonable 
and wholly unprofitable, except as it may stimulate 
schoo! authorities to improve their actual methods, 
and the public to spend more money on the schools. 

The criticism to the effect that the schools have 
introduced “fads” and superfluities, like music, 
drawing, manual training, and household economy, 
to the neglect of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
has seemed to me unwise and misleading; and so 
have the derisive attacks on the efforts of teachers 
and parents to make school studies pleasant and in- 
teresting for the children. To make work interest- 
ing is the only way to get good work from either 
children or adults. 

Your demonstration of the better results from 
making geography interesting will help to answer 
this sort of criticism. 

I hope the pamphlet will have a large circulation, 
for its demonstrations are needed all over our 
country. 
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GALLAGHER OF TOLEDO. 
[ Editorial. ] 

Edward W. Gallagher of Toledo is an exceed- 
ingly interesting fellow. He is. only twenty-two. 
Eight years ago and less he was a mighty uncom- 
fortable chap to have round. Nobody was betting 
on him then. No one was prophesying any 


EDWARD GALLAGHER, 


future for him. To-day he is a sure thing. Only 
twenty-two years of age, and he doesn’t look that 
old; but he is truant officer of Toledo; he is proba- 
tion officer of the juvenile court; and the head offi- 
cer of the Toledo Newsboys’ Association, with 
2,100 active members. Think for a moment how 
much is involved in those three official positions. 
No other man in America holds such a combination 
of offices; and Gallagher is only twenty-two, and 
not far removed from the other side of these af- 
fairs. With the exception of Bert Hall of Milwau- 
kee, a much older man, I have known of nothing 
to approach such a choice for a truant officer. It 
is a delight to talk with Ed. Gallagher—is worti 


more than to talk with any “big” man whom I. 


know. 

Here are a few stray arrows from his bow:— 

“You see I have an advantage because I know 
the kids.” 

“You have to know why the youngsters light 
out. It isn’t the fact that they are not in school 
that counts, any guy knows that they are out, but 
why are they out? Why, from the kids’ stand- 
point?” 

“You see I know where to look for a fellow who 
didn’t show up at school, and that is half the bat- 
tle.” 

“I get a fellow back there right. 
get them back all wrong. 


A lot of men 
Might as well let him 


‘stay out as to go back a-cussing.” 


4 4 


THE WINTER PLAYGROUND. 
BY ARTHUR LELAND, ST. PAUL. 


It seems to me that the properly developed out- 
of-doors winter playground offers an unequaled 
field for the proper development of those instincts 
which our summer playgrounds are handling to 
good advantage, but which during the winter time 
are obliged to find their expression on the street. 
Our playground equipments of apparatus should 
be so designed as to adapt themselves to both 
summer and winter uses. 
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CULTIVATE A “FEELING FOR ENGLISH.” 


lf I were required to make a choice between 
technical knowledge for English and what I may 
term “feeling for English,” I should unhesitat- 
ingly choose the latter. This “feeling for Eng- 
lish” is a subtle sense, transcending psychological 
analysis, and leading those who possess it to use 
English with an appreciation of its genius. How, 
then, shall we develop in pupils this “feeling for 
English”? We may do this by giving them selec- 
tions from the masters of English literature, and 
requiring that these selections be learned by heart, 
so that pupils may be able to repeat them and to 
transcribe them. In every grade, from the first 
year through the eighth, certain standard poems, 
selected with reference to the emotional status and 
intellectual appreciation of the pupil, should be 
memorized—at the very least, half a dozen poems 
for each year. Children derive pleasure from 
learning and repeating the best literature, as it 
meets a natural want in satisfying their sense of 
rhythmic expression. They may not recall all this 
literature in later years, but it leaves behind it that 
subtle esthetic sense of “feeling for English.” 

There should be, for each grade, a certain num- 
ber of poems which each pupil should memorize, 
and with such a degree of perfection that he could 
rise and repeat the poem, or take pen and paper 
and transcribe it correctly as to spelling, punctua- 
tion, capitals, and form. 
and eighth years pupils should be given an oppor- 
tunity to choose from a small collection the poems 
they would prefer to memorize—Edward R. 
Shaw. 


THE SLEEP OF PLANTS. 


It was long ago recognized by observing per- 
sons that leaves and flowers enjoy a period of re- 
pose. Not the day only, or the hours, but even the 
seasons could be recorded by the varying activi- 
ties of plants. Linnaeus was deemed fanciful when 
he spoke of the “sleep” of plants, yet to-day we 
speak of the phenomenon he meant by that ex- 
pressive name. 

The idea has naturally become embodied in 
poetry. Mrs. Hemans, for instance, sings :— 

“'Twas a lovely thought to mark the hours 
As they floated in light away, 


By the opening and the folding flowers 
That laugh to the summer day.” 


Soberer writers, like Emerson, record the same. 
fact from a philosophic standpoint. Linnaeus went 
so far as to construct a floral clock, and even a 
similar calendar, which many subsequent observers 
have repeated or imitated. He mentioned forty- 
six flowers possessing this attribute. Ofcourse 
he had to adapt his dial to the latitude of Upsal, 
Sweden. It might be faster or slower in other situ- 
ations, as the case might be. He first made a 
rough division, into meteoric flowers—with no 
precise or notable time of opening ; tropical flowers, 
which expand in the morning and close at night, 
and equinoctial flowers. Upon these last he relied 
for the construction of a Horologe of Flora. 
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These open ata precise hour of the day, and 
mainly close at a time as definite. Not to cite 
them all, the dandelion he found to expand at from 
5 to 6 A. M. and to close from 8 to9 P. M. Here 
the period would certainly be different. 

We are inclined to think now that these changed 
conditions are not so much for pollen protection as 
supposed by Kerner and others, but are caused by 
the changes in light or temperature, or both. 
Still, Kerner certainly presents some very strong 
arguments in support of the utility theory. His 
chapters on flower protection must ever prove fas- 
cinating reading. 


W. Whitman Bailey. 
Brown University, Providence. 


QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS.— (I.) 
BY PRINCIPAL F. R. HOUGHAN, DENVER. 


1. Am I systematic in arranging and execut- 
ing my work? Do I have everything definitely 
planned, and material ready for each recitation, 
losing no time between classes, thus securing 
despatch in all I do? 

2. Do I have a plan or scrap book of my own 
conception, containing notes, suggestions, re- 
minders, exercises, and outlines that may be help- 
ful to me? 


3. Do I waste time in repeating questions and 
answers? 

4. Do I arouse the interest of the pupils? Is 
my manner bright and animated, so that the pupils 
cannot fail to catch something of my enthusiasm? 
5. Am I doing better work this week than I 
did last? This year than I did last year? 


6. Am I as polite to my pupils as I require 


. them to be to me? 


7. Am I sure that the annoyance that a pupil 
causes me is solely his fault? Am I partly to 
blame? 

8. Am I exacting each day as to the personal 
appearance of fny pupils, in order and neatness of 
their desks, books, and blanks, and the school- 
room? 

9. Do I accept anything but the best of which 
the pupil is capable, either in oral or written work? 

10. Am I careful of the position of the pupil 
both in standing and sitting? 

11. Do I waste time in explaining what the 
pupils already know? 

12. Do I talk only of what is within the child’s 
experience? Do I use language suited to the age 
and grade of the pupil? Am I uniform in my 
school discipline, always cheerful, kind, firm, and 
vigilant, not easy and careless at times and harsh 
and exacting at others? Do I control the pupils 
without apparent effort? Does my manner de- 
mand prompt and respectful obedience? Am I 
firm and decided as well as patient and just? 

13. Is my discipline secured in any measure 
through fear? Do I have cheerful and prompt 
obedience, and am I developing manliness and 
womanliness of character? 

14. Am I an example for the children to fol- 
low? Do I carry myself well, think connectedly, 
and am I always genuinely sincere? Am I orderly 
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in personal habits? In habits of work? Do I love 
children and do I strive to understand child nature? 

16. Am I an earnest student of the deep, abid- 
ing, underlying principles of my profession? 

1%. Dol scold or nag? Do I use sarcasm? 

18. Am I interrupted by questions during reci- 
tations? 

19. Are the pupils all quietly busy at work? 

20. Is the floor clean? Are there ink stains on 
the floor or desks? 

21. Do I waste time by allowing tardy re- 
sponses to questions and requests? By tardiness 
in beginning work after an intermission? 

22. Do I attempt to teach before | have the 
attention of the pupils? 

23. Do I become acquainted with the physical 
defects of certain pupils, such as deafness and near- 
sightedness? 

24. Do | permit myself to get angry in the 
presence of the pupils? Have I mastered the art 
of self-control? 

25. Do I praise the work rather than the pupil? 

26. Do I do the thinking for my pupils or do I 
lead them to think? 

27. Do I talk quietly, or do I have a fretful, 
irritated voice in the schoolroom? 

28. Do I allow my looks to show my irritation 
or annoyance? 

29. Am I getting at the heart of things as is 
shown by my care in distinguishing between es- 
sentials and non-essentials? 

30. Do I constantly bear in mind that I am the 
pupils’ model, and that they imitate me in what- 
ever I say or do? 

31. DoT fully realize that a sunny, cheerful dis- 
position will bring joy and sunshine into the hearts 
and faces of every pupil in my room, and that nag- 
ging and fault-finding are way-stations on the way 
to perdition? 

32. Am I certain of the genuineness of all ex- 
cuses received? Are pupils truant without my 
knowledge? Do the pupils deceive me by copying 
in the everyday work or tests? 

33. Do I permit laughing at mistakes or gazing 
at visitors? 

34. Do I talk too much? 
point? 


Do I talk to the 
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35. Do I have definite aim in all Ido? Is my 
experience counting for anything? 

36. Am | prompt in doing all that is required 
of me? Am I fertile in expedients and resourceful 
both in my discipline and in my teaching? 

37. Am I persistent in what I undertake and in 
what I require? 

38. Do my bright pupils do most of the recit- 
ing? Am I interested in dull, awkward, and unin- 
teresting ptipils? 

39. Do I speak ten words of praise to one of 
censure? Do I take personal dislikes to any of 
my pupils? 

40. Does a refined spirit of good will and har- 
mony pervade my schoolroom, such as should be 
found in every well-regulated home? 

41. Do I laugh heartily with my pupils at oc- 
currences that are not rude? 

42. Do I think about and talk of my school 
work after I leave it at night, or have I learned to 
conserve my energies and the power of concentra- 
tion,—of working while I work and forgetting 
school worries and cares, that I may gain strength 
and enthusiasm for the next day’s work? - 

43. Do I become irritated and worried over 
petty annoyances, or do I rise above them, remain- 
ing just and good-natured under all circumstances? 
Do I cherish resentment or discuss grievances, real 
or imaginary, with a fellow teacher? 

44. Do I seek, take kindly, and gladly welcome 
any and all criticism that will make me a stronger 
teacher? Do I co-operate heartily? 

45. Am I always discreet in my remarks and 
criticisms of the board of education, the superin- 
tendent, the principal, my fellow teachers, my 
pupils, and the patrons of the school? 

46. Do I encourage my pupils to do their best 
—their very best every day? 

47. Do I study myself, taking an inventory, as 
it were, of my strong and weak points, emphasiz- 
ing the former and trying to overcome the latter? 

48. No one will doubt that I am true to my 
convictions, but is it not more important that my 
convictions are true? 

49. Do I teach the subject and not the text- 
book, and in each recitation am I entirely inde- 
pendent of the text-book? 


Your superintendent wants you to remember that it pays to 


Breathe deep. 

Stand and sit erect. 
Work carefully. 

Study more than books. 


Master hard problems. 
Be honest. 

Obey cheerfully. 

Be kind to all. 


Use the library and the dictionary. Help yout school. 
Make the most of the best in you. 


—An Iowa Superintendent. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF BOY TRAINING. 

The bringing up of a boy has meant a different 
ideal and process in different ages. In each 
change there is both a loss and a gain. This is in- 
evitable in all human progress, notably in indus- 
trial evolution. 

When the race evolved from a hunting and 
fishing life to a pastoral stage there was much 
hardship. Many men and women bordered on 
starvation, and many others became immoral 
rather than quietly tend flocks and herds. It was 
precisely the same when from quietly tending 
flocks and herds they had to till the soil. Starva- 
tion and immorality resulted with many people. 
The same penalty was paid when the race lifted 
itself, in part, from soil culture to handicraft in 
various forms, and again when society became in- 
dustrial. When industrial life evolved out cf 
competition into concentration there was _at- 
tendant temporary want and immorality. It will 
be the same when concentration gives way to in- 
tegration. 

Tyranny is the easiest method of administration 
of civic, social, or domestic affairs. Use of brute 
force is the simplest way of securing so-called obe- 
dience. In the savage state the child has no con- 
sideration. In certain stages of the evolution of 
civilization the child has no childhood, no rights 
or privileges until after he is married, and he has 
no freedom in the choice of when he shall marry 
or whom. There are people, so-called Christians, 
even in the United States, who praise the condi- 
tions in such countries, because, as they affirm, it 
represents “obedience.” A son or daughter who 
will marry when ordered to get married and wi!l 
marry unquestioningly the one selected represents 
the much-admired obedience of some so-called 
Christians. 
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There is no denying the fact that much trouble 
has come whenever a child has been given a new 
range of freedom. Under the obedient system 
the boys all married, and that will never be under 
the life of freedom. Under the obedient system a 
girl never refused a young man, and took no 
chances of not getting another offer, as many do 
under the system of freedom. Under the reign of 
obedience every poor boy worked, was industri- 
ous, stuck to his job, and this is not true to-day. 
Under the reign of obedience every child showed 
respect to his seniors ; he had to, as he does not to- 
day. In the evolution of civilization the child, 
like the woman, is given freedom from which mucn 
suffering often comes to the child and immorality 
to the woman, from which there is no escape. Abol- 
ish corporal punishment and harm will come to 
some children; put the smile in place of the frown, 
and trouble will come to some boys. Supplant 
the tyiant judge with the juvenile judge, and 
trouble will come to some boys. 

Nevertheless, the world will continue to move, 
and the evolution of the better methods of bring- 
ing up children will continue. 


THE LIMIT OF NEWNESS. 


We assume no responsibility for the permanency 
of scheme, or for its vitality, but if it succeeds we 
will be gratified. , 

Massachusetts College is to be the name of a 
state-wide college, plans for which have been 
made public. The aim of the proposed institu- 
tion is to place college training within the easy 
reach of all. The entire state is to be divided into 
college districts, with a departmental head in the 
principal city of each. By using existing school 
buildings, libraries, museums, and lecture halls 
throughout the state it is expected that a four- 
years’ course can be given for $138. Edmund D. 
Barbour of 334 Beacon street, Boston, is chiefly 
instrumental in developing the idea, and has been 
advised by prominent educators. An endowment 
fund of $1,000,000 is now being raised, and already 
a single subscription of $100,000 has been secured. 
The plan involves co-operation of town, city, and 
state authorities. It is hoped that the regular col- 
lege staff will be aided by members of college 
faculties and by high school teachers. The cen- 
tral offices of the administration are to be situated 
in Boston, and it is planned to establish there a 
library, a publication office, and a bureau to aid the 
students in search of employment and to act as 
adviser. Among the places determined on for a 
start are Brookline, New Bedford, Barnstable, Fall 
River, Lowell, Salem, Fitchburg, Springfield, 
Northampton, Greenfield, and Pittsfield. Berk- 
shire has been decided upon as a county in which 
to make a preliminary canvass of the local situa- 
tion as regards the demands for such a college. 
The articles of incorporation will grant authority 
to confer degrees. The requirements will be such 
that a degree of A. B. can be obtained. Candi- 
dates for the degree of A. B. are required to com- 
plete a curriculum including English, ancient and 
foreign languages, history, science, mathematics, 
and economics. There will be in some respects a 
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return to the ideals of the old-time college. The 
academic year will be divided into three semesters 
of fifteen weeks each. The requirements for a de- 
gree will be satisfied with thirty-six lecture 
courses of forty-five hours each. 

We fear the chief obstacle to this movement 
will be the inability to get the authority to grant 
degrees. It will be the eighth wonder of the 
world if the Massachusetts legislature grants such 
a privilege. 


AN ACHIEVEMENT. 


Of all the achievements of the sixteen weeks of 
the summer lecturing, so far as I know, the great- 
est was at one of the three institutes of the season. 
On Tuesday there came to the city a young fellow 
with several horses to sell. He had entered upon 
a jockey’s life. After stabling his horses, he heard 
that there were a lot of pretty schoolma’ams at 
the institute, so he came around to see them. The 
lecture hit him harder than the girls attracted him. 
He came to every session for three days, then de- 
cided to go to college, and arranged therefor be- 
fore he went home. Such things make it easy to 
lecture. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. — 

“Medical Inspection of Schools” is the title of 
the first American work on a subject of primary 
importance to educators, physicians, parents, social 
workers, and members of boards of education. It 
is the most recent of the Russell Sage Foundation 
publications, and appears under the joint author- 
ship of Dr. Luther H. Gulick, director of physical 
training in the New York city public schools, and 
Leonard P. Ayres, formerly general superintend- 
ent of schools for Porto Rico. It is an important 
contribution to the cause of education. Because 
it is prepared under the provisions of the Sage 
Foundation it can be published for the low price 
of $1. The schools are sure to reap a large bene- 
fit from this Foundation. 

Medical inspection of schools is a movement 
which has progressed rapidly and widely, bui 
sources of definite information concerning it have 
been so few that knowledge of its extent and im- 
portance in the United States, as well as in foreign 
countries, will come as a surprise to many. 
Probably few people realize that the movement is 
national in scope in England, France, Belgium, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Bulgaria, Japan, Argentine 
Republic, and practically so in Germany. In the 
United States over one hundred cities and more 
than three hundred towns have more or less thor- 
ough systems. Massachusetts has a compulsory 
medical inspection law; New Jersey has a permis- 
sive one; Vermont has a law requiring the annual 
testing of the vision and hearing of all school chil- 
dren, and Connecticut one providing for such tests 
triennially. 

Despite the genuine importance of the move- 
ment as indicated by these significant facts, the 
only source of*information as to what medical in- 
spection is and does, its history, its status abroad 
and at home, and the means and methods it em- 


ploys, is this new book by Gulick and Ayres, 
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THE ELIOT PENSION. 


It is cause for professional rejoicing that Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard will, upon retiring from of- 
fice in May at the end of forty years of service, ac- 
cept a Carnegie pension of $4,000. There is no 
claim that he will need it. Aside from any private 
income that he may have, his earning capaci-y 
with voice and pen can easily be made greater 
than his salary has ever. been, and also Harvard 
will see to it that his long service does net go un- 
recognized, so that his acceptance of the pension 
removes all suggestion that it is a matter of charity 
on the one hand or of humiliation on the other. 
By this the entire pension scheme is placed on a 
new professional footing. 


N. E. A. AT DENVER. 
FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The executive committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association officially announce that the 
next annual convention will be held in Denver, 
July 5 to 9, 1909. They have assurances thus 
early that a rate of $30 for the round trip from Chi- 
cago to Denver will be in force, and also that a 
rate of one and one-half fare from points east and 
south of Chicago and Mississippi river points will 
be granted to those points, to be added to the $30 


‘rate. Following the convention, the railroads will 


grant special excursion rates of one fare for the 
round-trip to all points in Colorado and adjoining 
states. The extensive development of mountain 
vacation resorts in Colorado will afford members 
an opportunity to spend their vacation amid the 
most delightful surroundings at very reasonable 
cost. The presidents of the twenty-one depart- 
ments of the association will meet in Chicago 
January 1 and 2, 1909, for conference and for out- 
lining the various programs. 


TO VOTE ON PLAYGROUNDS. 


Of the thirty-one Massachusetts cities that have 
local elections in December at least twenty will 
vote on the question: “Shall chapter 513 of the 
Acts of the year 1908, requiring certain towns and 
cities to provide public playgrounds, be accepted 
by this city?’ The application of the referendum 
principle makes Massachusetts a pioneer, this be- 
ing the first state in the country to take such offi- 
cial action on the national playground movemenz. 
The law passed by the last legislature provides 
that every city and town of 10,000 inhabitants 
accepting the act shall provide and maintain at 
least one public playground conveniently located 
and suitably equipped, “for the recreation and 
physical education of the minors of such city or 
town.” The cities now sure to vote on this mat- 
ter, according to information gathered to date by 
the Massachusetts Civic League, are: Brockton, 
Chicopee, Everett, Fall River, Gloucester, Law- 
rence, Lowell, Melrose, Northampton, North 
Adams, New Bedford, Pittsfield, Quincy, Spring- 


field, Taunton, and Woburn. The matter is. 


under consideration in Lynn, Marlboro, Holyoke, 
Worcester, Fitchburg, Beverly, and other cities 
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EDUCATIONAL FRAUD. 


It is cause for deep regret and great humiliation 
that Judge Miyeres, especially appointed by the 
high court of Havana province to investigate al- 
‘leged frauds in the department of education, had 
cause to obtain the indictment of six officials of the 
same department. He sent data to the supreme 
court for the indictment of Sefior Lincoln de Zayas, 
secretary of education, not having the authority to 
indict a member of the cabinet, which should be 
done by the supreme court, according to the con- 
stitution. The charges are that one of the officials 
indicted had contrived to place on the list as teach- 
ers forty-four fictitious persons, and twelve more 
as inspectors. The charge against the secretary 
of education and other high officials involved i3 
that they authorized the appointments and collec- 
tions. In view of rumors heard several months 
ago regarding irregularities in the department of 
education, which was the only department without 
an American supervisor, Governor Magoon ap- 
pointed Colonel Robert L. Bullard supervisor. 
Since Colonel Bullard has taken charge order has 
been established in the department, and the ai- 
leged frauds discovered. 


LEAVE SCHOOL TO WORK. 


Sensationalists or even some sensible writers 
and speakers overestimate the number of pupils 
who leave school to go to work. Rarely is the pro- 
portion more than a sixth of those who leave the 
schools of a city permanently, and more than half 
who appear to leave merely remove from the city. 
Rarely does more than 2 per cent. of the entire en- 
rollment in the elementary school ever leave to go 
to work in any one year. 

All too little attention has been given to the num- 
ber of permanent withdrawals from schools and the 
causes. Not many cities furnish the necessary data 
for use in such a study, but Superintendent Carey 
Boggess of Springfield, O., does this. About 13 
per cent. drop out ina year. Of these 17 per cent. 
are from sickness or death; 55 per cent. from re- 
moval from the city, and only 17 per cent. leave to 
go to work. Of course the places of the 55 per 
cent. who remove are taken by new-comers. 

This is only about a sixth of all who leave school, 


and only 2 per cent. of the entire enrollment of the 
year. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL EXHIBIT. 


The exhibit from America, comprising work 
from the public schools of upward of fifty cities, 
shown at the exhibition in connection with the 
Third International Congress of Art Teachers in 
London has attracted much favorable comment. 
Charles M. Carter of Denver, the American repre- 
sentative at the congress, has complied with the 
requests to show the work elsewhere, and it will be 
taken to Leeds, Dublin, and Paris. The exhibit 
for Paris will include that of the Teachers’ College 


- of New York city, a private school in Providence. 


and an exposition of schoolroom decoration from 
Denver. Collections of the American public 
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school work have also been presented to Russia, 
New Zealand, and Bohemia. The American work 
shown at the. London exhibition by the advance 
school devoted exclusively to art and industry has 
proved itself in some cases superior to that of for- 
eign countries. 


ONE OF THE SATISFACTIONS IN LIFE. 


Twenty-five years ago—how time does fly!—uas 
secretary of the New West Education Commis- 
sion, I was able to establish Miss Emily M. Clapp, 
now Mrs. F. F. Bee, as preceptress of Proctor 
Academy, Provo, Utah. She had one room in a 
private residence and six pupils: There was noth- 
ing appreciable by way of success in those days, 
but we talked of “the promise” of better things 
with patience and devotion. It all seems as though 
it were yesterday. 

Twenty-five years sees Proctor Academy with 
350 students; S. H. Goodwin, principal; ten asso- 
ciate teachers, and a fine building. 

One of the compensations of which youth can 
never know is the fulfilment of such promises. 


THE DSPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


The next meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence will be held in Chicago February 23 t» 
25. The Auditorium hotel will be the head- 
quarters. The railway rates for this meeting wiil 
be one and one-half fare on the certificate plan 
from all territory east and south of Chicago and 
St. Louis, and there is a fair prospect that a simi- 
lar rate will be granted from the territory of the 
Western Passenger Association. 


UNMARRIED WOMEN TEACHERS. 

The weakest and wickedest idiocy of the day is 
that which has broken out like a burst sewer 
against unmarried women teachers. It can do no 
possible harm, but it is humiliating to think that 
this country can develop such men, and worse yet 
that some men, hitherto healthy, can be afflicted 
with these cancerously malignant intellectual and 
professional tumors. 


Five years ago there were 20,000 children, girls 
and boys, under twelve years of age at work in 
Southern cotton factories in the South. 

Philadelphia is to have $2,000,000 worth of new 
school buildings. | Superintendent Brumbaugh is 
getting things done. 

Very generally the dropping out of pupils is at 
the end of the sixth grade; age nearly thirteen. 

The child labor movement should have been 
styled the anti-child labor movement. 

Cincinnati is planning to make vacation play- 
grounds of all school yards. 

of Superintendence, Feb- 
ruary 25, 24, 

aiid are as necessary in winter as in 
summer. 


Chicago is agitating for the curfew, 
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PERTINENT QUESTIONS. 
Office of Superintendent of Schools, Tilton, N. H. 


Dear Editor: Here are a few questions I should like 
to put to Journal readers. It may be that some one of 
longer experience will give a serious answer to some of 
them :— 

Why is it generally considered that ruled paper is for 
the illiterate? 

Is it worth while to develop a characteristic hand, 
when this is done in almost every case at the expense 
of legibility ? 

Why should I allow a pupil to graduate from school 
whose writing is widely different from the form set for 
him in the accepted copy-book? 

How can a clear, rapid hand be formed in chi'dren in 
less than an hour, divided into sections, each week? 

When copy-books begin fairly well, and degenerate 
down the page, is writing being “taught” in that room? 
Is the pupil to blame? 

In the light of pragmatic philosophy how long are we 
going to allow children to do many things half right? 

How many things can you do half right and not feel 
the severe nervous strain? 

How many will deny that turning out poor hand work 
day after day is a severe nervous strain on the child? 

Ernest Cobb. 


a 


THE MARKING SYSIEM. 


Editor of the Journal of Education: In accepting your 
invitation given in the Journal October 29, I would ex- 
press views of the “marking system’ from a stand- 
point that may be too ancient for our modern improve- 
ments. The marking system may arouse the ambition 
of three pupils in a class of fifty, while at the same time 
the forty-seven acquire the habit of indifference. 

Teachers must be supplied with stuff unusual in map 
or woman when they ean mark recitations in an abso- 
lutely impartial way, and, if the marking is pot done in 
an impartial way; the system should be abolished. 

Some children are bright and some are dull, but all 
want to learn. It is cruel for a parent or a teacher to 
tell the dull one that he is stupid. It is just as cruel to 
tell him he is stupid by a system of marking. Such 
communieation by words or by marks is akiu to black- 
guardism, and the dull ones are driven by it to an ap- 
parent indifference which seems to me justifiable in- 
difference. 

There is no substitute for the marking system other 
than this: After the recitation the teacher might say to 
the class: “John and Sarah, you are bright, and if we 
had the old system of marking I would mark you 100; 
William and Abigall, you are approximately bright, but 
not as bright as John and Sarah, and under the old 
system I would mark you 95. The remaining ones of 
the class vary in stupidity, and I would mark you from 
30 to 80.” Parents would not permit this substitute, 
and yet for educational purpose it would accomplish 
the same results as the marking system; namely, flatter 
John and Sarah and their parents, and blackguard forty- 
eight pupils. 


I would not say there is no just teacher, but judging . 


righteously, I do say that under the marking system 
one pupil scores 100 for the reason that he recites per- 
fectly and does not make trouble, while another reciting 
perfectly is marked ninety-seven for the reason that he 
has roguish qualities; that is to say, a recitation in 
arithmetic is marked with a deportment influence. 
This may not be an argument against the system, but 
if the teacher is not exceptionally just the bright rogue 
is driven from ambition to indifference. 

The teacher who would give a pupil seventy in a pus- 
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sible 100 should not be permitted to proclaim it to any 
one but pupil and his parents, but he should give special 
treatment to that child, and this is discouraging to 
teachers subject to criticisms of committees lacking in- 
telligence. 

The teacher is praised by such committees for the 
progress that his bright pupils make; that is to say, 
praised for not hindering the bright ones in their prog- 
ress, but the conumittee does not see the progress that 
the dull one makes—from seventy to eighty-five—and 
only the teacher and the dull pupil can know the worthy 
work that is done. 

Banish the system and banish the teacher who needs 
it for his guide to duty. 


George Brickett. 
Melrose, Mass. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
(Born about 1486, died 1506.) 


Christopher Columbus was an Italian, who 
sailed under the Spanish flag to find a westward 
route to China and India. 

On this voyage America was discovered by 
Columbus in 1492. He landed on one of the 
Bahama islands, and afterward explored Cuba and 
Hayti. 

In 1493 Columbus made a second voyage to 
America, and founded a colony, San Domingo, 
upon the island of Hayti. 

On his third voyage, in 1498, he discovered the 
coast of South America. 

Columbus never landed on any part of what is 
now the United States, and he died without know- 
ing that he had discovered a new continent. 

America received its name from a later explorer, 
Americus Vespucius. 

Map Work.—Locate on a map or globe Genoa, 
Venice, Portugal, Spain, Palos, the Canaries, San 
Salvador, Cuba, Hayti, the Azores. 

Memory Selection—Joaquin Miller’s “Colum- 
bus.” 

IV. 
FERNANDO DE SOTO. 
(Born about 1500, died 1542.) 

Balboa, a Spaniard, was the first white man to 
see the Pacific ocean. This was in the year 1513. 

Magellan, a Portuguese, discovered the Straits 
of Magellan in 1519, and gave the Pacific ocean its 
name. 

He sailed through these straits to the East In- 
dies, and one of his vessels was the first ship to en- 
circle the globe and prove that the earth is round. 

In 1513 Ponce de Leon, while searching for the 
Fountain of Youth, discovered and named Florida. 

Pineda discovered the Mississippi river in the 
year 1519. 

De Soto explored the Mississippi river in 1542. 

St. Augustine, the oldest city in the United 
States, was founded by Spaniards in 1565. 

Map Work.—Note the states crossed by De 
Soto and the route of the escape of De Soto’s men. 
—From “A First Course in American History,” 
used by permission of the publishers, D. C. Heath 
& Co. 
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LOCE ANG-EL-ESS. 


A. E.. Winship, aan New England Journal of Educa- 
tion:— 

Sir: It is a curious predicament when the very in- 
habitants of an American city call its name in no less 
than twelve different ways, of which eleven are wrong 
and five are barbarous. This unhappy and probably 
unique distinction belongs to Los Angeles, Cal. Yet it 
is old enough to be known better. It was properly pro- 
nounced for more than a century before the new immi- 
gtations set up so tall a Tower of Babel. 

The commonest and worst atrocity sounds like “Lost 
Angie Lees” (as distinguished by stress from a presump- 
tive Seraphina Lees, or Kittie Lees)—flat O, jelly G, 
and those flowery beds of Ees upon which philology will 
mever be carried to the skies. I cannot recall that any 
other city in the world is so blithered, even by its strang- 
est visitors. Here are three massacres in only four 
syllables. There is in Spanish no flat O; there is no 
“Oh, Gee!” and while there is our sound of double-E, it 
is written with an I. It is upon this special boggle-pro- 
nunciation that the “Merry Widow” mind predicates its 
sorry jest of “City of Lost Angels.” 

Other pronunciations current even here—besides the 
“Loss Anjeloss” practically confined to a few unaccli- 
mated persons—are :— 
Loss ANGIE Less. 
Loss ANG-el-eez, 
Loss ANG-el-ess. 
Loss ANN-hell-eez. 
Loss ANN-hell-ess. 


Loss AN N-hay-lace. 
Loce ANN-jell-eez. 
Loce ANN-jell-ess. 

Loce AN N-hay-lace. 
Loce ANG-el-eez. 


It is a providence that no one yet (so far as.I know) 
has come to “Lost ANGEL Ease.” But an Eastern 
paper, sitting in judgment on our attempt to clinch the fit 
Pronunciation, solemnly and editorially (if this be not 
tautology) assured us that the accent of the chief word 
must come on its second syllable; and that it is “ann- 
HAIL-ace”! So it is only 2 question of time before 
some Abner Dean of Angel's shall “raise his point of 
order, when———” 

As this city was founded in 1781, and then christened 
by a name already ancient in a language which is one of 
law, and as that name has only one correct pronuncia- 
tion, it seems to be time to establish and make official 
the due concord of sweet sounds. The popular difficulty 
lies chiefly with the G. Spanish G before E has no pre- 
cise equivalent in English. It is almost exactly the Ger- 
man ch in “buch.” Those who call the name “Ann Hell” 
are less outlandish than the “Angie” people; but they 
are still far from the fact. “ 

Quite as bad are those who give the two E’s the “day” 
sound (which E in Spanish has only when accented) and 
call the last word “ANN-hay-lace.” This is indeed a 
commonplace of the two-bit, “Spanish-in-twenty-four- 
lessons,” vocabularies; but is as offensive to the critic 
as the jabber G. Despite notable geographic differences, 
the E sounds are identical in “heaven,” “hell,” and Los 
Angeles. 

The nearest that can be asked of a busy American 
population is our hard “G,” as‘in “anger”—and it’s near 
enough. For precisionists it needs only to add a certain 
nasal to the hard G, bringing it toward the German ch. 
The O is long, and the first word rhymes with “dose.” 
The E’s are almost exactly like E in “bed” and “yes.” 

There is an attempt locally to secure an official pro- 
nunciation of this honorable name—historic to this city 
for more than a century, and of course of fame long be- 
fore Portola picked and named the site, and De Neve 
founded this particular pueblo. 

The following local jingle covers the case reasonably 


well:— 
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“The lady would remind you, please, 

Her name is not 
LOST ANGIE LEES, 

Nor Angie anything whatever. 

She hopes her friends will be so clever 

To share her fit historic pride, 

The G shall not be jellified. 

O long, G hard, and rhyme with “yes,” 

And all about 
LOCE-ANG-EL-ESS.” 

Charles F. Lummis, Librarian. 

APPRECIATION FROM MISSOURI. 
Springfield, Mo., September 50, 1908. 

Dear Mr. Wiuship: One word in regard to the excel- 
lent things you give us. While every number of the 
Journal of Education is filled with choice material and 
is a delight to me, the number of September 24 is espe- 
cially excellent. 

I enjoyed “Greatest Picnic in the World” because it 
so faithfully describes boys on a lark. Such an article 
is refreshing, stimulating—makes us have a_ higher 
opinion of boys, shows what boys can do when thrown 
upon their own resources, 

“School Snobbery,” by William McAndrew pleases 
me very much. He makes the dry bones rattle and 
gives us something to think about. He is an iconoclast 
all right, and whacks at some images that need demoli- 
tion. His article is off of the beaten track and breezy. 

“Pay of College Graduates” is very suggestive and 
will do much good. It gives us something “concrete.” 
It isn’t in the air. It lives and breathes and shows us 
something definite. 

“Is There Any Educational Value in Penmanship?” by 
G. G. MeChesney, is capital. I never knew there was 
so much educational value in penmanship till reading 
this article. Every word of it is true, and I am the 
wiser from reading it. Mr. McChesney has enlarged 
my field of view, and I thank him for the enlarged 
scope he has given me. 

“Indiana’s Salary Grading” is a piece of information 
most valuable. Every school man should know about 
this. “The Success Grade” will break many a fool su- 
perintendent’s neck, and make many a heart bleed. It 
will cause envy and hatred and malice, and do more 
harm than good. It is not educational in the right 
sense. 

The right kind of education should make everybody 
bigger and happier and longer lived. This will be crucl, 
cold-blooded murder to many and fill the very best 
teachers’ hearts with dread. A first-class teacher does. 
not know he is zreat, he rather discounts himself, an@ 
he will all the while be under the sword of Damocles. 
It is the everlasting poor teacher that thinks he is the 
Simon pure, and will not suffer till his head is ready 
for the knife. 

But this is enough for this time. Your paper is first- 
class and does an immense amount of good. 

Truly yours, 
J. Fairbanks. 


N. N. P., New Jersey: Having been a continu- 
ous subscriber to, and a constant reader of, the 
Journal of Education for more than forty years, F 
fully appreciate its value and helpfulness. 


A. G. C., Nebraska: The Journal is by far the 


most helpful and best edited educational paper 
that reaches me. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. By Dr. Lu- 
ther H. Gulick and Leonard P. Ayers. Published un- 
der the auspices of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
105 East 'Twenty-second street, New York city: Churt- 
ties Publication Committee. Price, $1.00. 

This volume is more than an account of what is being 
done and how it is being done in American cities. Some 
most important and new facts are fer the first time 
brought to light, such as that, with the exception of 
disorders of vision, defects decrease with age, that is, 
children tend to outgrow their defects. Medical inspec- 
tion is far better and more generally done, as well as 
better paid, in Europe than here. Medical inspection 
is one of the foundations in securing wholesome child 
life. No person desiring to keep informed on this topic 
can afford to omit reading the book. The book p/‘aces 
before the reader in convenient form for easy referen e 
information concerning the historical, medical, educa- 
tional, administrative, and legal phases of the wirk cf 
medical inspection of school children. The most ex- 
tensive bibliography of the subject yet compiled is 
added—an important feature of special value to libra- 
rians, school authorities, and students of social sub- 
jects. ‘This, the first volume on medical inspection pub- 
lished in America, constitutes a notable contribution 
both to medicine and to school administration. The 
work puts in available form such information e ncein- 
ing systems of medical inspection as will be found of 
most value to workers in towns and cities in America 
where the installing of systems of medical inspection is 
contemplated. The history of the movement here and 
abroad is sketched. its present status in America is por- 
trayed in detail, and forms and blanks which have 
proved most valuable in practice are reproduced. Such 
practical considerations as the number of pupils who 
may properly be cared for by one medical inspector, the 
per capita cost of the work, and the most suc es:ful 


forms of administration, are here gathered together in 
convenient form. 


GRAY’S NEW MANUAL OF BOTANY. Seventh 
Edition. Illustrated. A Handbook of the Flowering 
Plants and Ferns of the Central and WNortheaste:n 
United States and Adjacent Canada. Rearranged and 
extensively revised by Benjamin Lincoln Robinson 
and Merritt Lyndon Fernald, both of Harvaid. New 
York, Chicago, and Cincinnati: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. 926 pp. (%x8%%.) Price, $2.50. 
There is no botany in the same class with Asa Gray’s. 

No other man ever had quite such a conception of the 

science of botany; to none other did the study of p'auts 

as a whole ever mean what it meant to him. H's re- 
visers and publishers have always held his memory as 
sacred, and his ideals have ever been reveren~ed, so that 
each new edition continues far in the lead. In several 
important respects this latest edition is ahead of all pre- 
decessors. While 926 pages make a great book, this 
in no sense does justice to the book, for there is on each 
page fully three times as much valuable—invaluable— 
matter as would ordinarily be on a page, and yet so per- 
fect is the making of the plates that it could not he 
more attractive were the type three times the size, so 
that there are virtually 3,000 pages of material. The 
paper is exquisile in quality, weight, and Tinish, so that 
the whole book with its vast array of information 
weighs less than two pounds. The index and glossary 
are of great value because of their completeness. In the 
index there are twelve thousand items listed. Whi'e the 
admirable terseness and lucidity of former editions have 
been earefully preserved. the new edition has been 
brought thoroughly into harmony with the most ad- 
vanced views on the arrangement and classification cf 
our flora. The sequence of plant families has been 
changed to the Eichlerian system, justly regarded as the 
most philosophic yet devised.—a sequence which best 
harmonizes with the historic development of the fam- 
flies of plants during their long and gradual evolution. 

The range of the flora has been so extended to the north- 

ward as to include New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 

Prince Edward Island, and the greater part of Quebec 

and Ontario. In the matter of botanical nomenclature 

the revision foliows scrupulously the important code of 
international rules recently adopted in Vienna and now 
being used at the British Museum, the Royal Gardens 
at Kew, Berlin, and the other leading botanical estab- 
lishments of Europe. The importance of this feature of 
the new manual can searcely be overestimated, it 
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brings our American botany thoroughly into line with 
similar critical work done in other parts of the world. In 
the matter of terminology, the new manual maintains a 
judicious mean, avoiding on the one hand the intricate 
and highly technical phraseology of a s‘ientific treatise 
and on the other the vague, general, and often mislead- 
ing terms commonly introduced into so-called popular 
floras. This new edition of Gray’s manual fs the only 
work which in a single convenient and copiously-illus- 
trated volume describes all the flowering plants ard 
ferns of the Middle and Northeastern United States and 
adjacent’ Canada. It is the only descriptive American 
flora in which the nomenclature has been brought into 
thorough accord with international usage. It is the 
only work in which the flora of northeastern America is 
treated with due consideration for the results of the 
latest investigation, yet with judicious restraint in the 
multiplication of species. 


ECONOMICS. By Scott Nearing and Frank D. Wat- 
son, both of the University of Pennsylvania. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 500 pp. 
Price, $1.90, net. 

This book is so modern in its treatment of all eco- 
nomic subjects, is so fair in its specific treatment of ail 
phases of the subject wholly new to industrial life, his 
such a new point of view in all the discussion as to jus- 
tify the issuance of a new, large, exhaustive text-book 
on economics. There is nothing freaky in the _ treit- 
ment, but there is a great deal of new material. Th's 
is apparent from the fact that there are forty pages de- 
voted to the “Square Deal” program, government regu- 
lation, and other features of the latest economic 
thought. One entire chapter is devoted to the Standrrd 
Oil Company and another to the United States Steel 
Corporation. ‘There is also a chapter on Schools and 
one on Child Labor, all of which indicates the up-to- 
dateness of the books. Better than the modern phases 
of the subject is the modern method of approach to 
the treatment of all topics. Most text-booKks on eco- 
nomics impress one as being an academic treatment, so 
that one can but feel that the author has studied about 
economics rather than having studied economics di- 
rectly, but in this case the feeling is that life as it is as 
well as the science as it should be have been ever in 
mind. 


IDEALS OF THE REPUBLIC. By James Schouler. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. 305 pp. Priee, 
$1.50, net. 

All who read much of current comment on history 
know the spirit and style. purpose and power of James 
Schouler, who has already given us an admirable “His- 
tory of the United States,” “Eighty Years of Unien,”’ 
“Americans in 1776,” and kindred works. The purpose 
of the present volume is te trace out these fundamental 
ide»s, social and political, to which America owes pecu- 
linrlv her progress and prosperity, and to consider the 
application of those ideas to present conditions, 


IN VIKING I.AND. Norway: Its People, Its Fjords, 
and its Fjelds. By Will S. Monroe. Boston: L: ©. 
Page & Co. Cloth. Holiday attire. Brilliantly tl- 
luminated from original photographs. 330 pp. Pri-e, 
$3.00. 

Barring Stoddard. no American has demonstrated 
his knowledge of all Europe more satisfactorily thyn 
has Mr. Monroe. There is no country of Burope, aside 
from Russia, that he does not know as intimately as one 
would know his own state.; He knows the cities ard 
hamlets, the lakes and streams, the mountains and for- 
ests: the domestic and social, commercial and indvstrial 
customs and habits; the educational, philanthropic, and 
religious institutions; the art and music, science and lit- 
erature, history, tradition, and politics of the various 
peoples. He has it all at first hand and has read criti- 
cally and exhaustively the literature and current com- 
ment regarding all of them. His “Turkey and the 
Turks,” together with “In Viking Land,” are as beauti- 
ful as anything that Stoddard has brought out. and they 
are equally good reading from any point of view, and to 
our thinking more generally gratifying. The huwan ‘n- 
terest—“human touch,” Richard Burton would say— 
thrills every paragraph. The style is rich and attrac- 
tive without being statuesque, vivid without intensity. 
If you have been there they are a halo to your 
memories: if not. they are like a relishing vista. Not 
even Stoddard’s books can take their place. 
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FRIENDSHIP VILLAGE. By Zona Gale, author of 
“The Loves of Pelleas and Etarre.” The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $1.50. 

Bless their dear hearts!—the good people of “Friend- 
ship Village,” so quaint and original and delightfully 
human. It is thoroughly refreshing to read Zona Gale’s 
story of their neighborly doings, their philosophy, and 
their eccentricities: As soon as you have read it you 
will find yourself quoting from it constantly and recom- 
mending it to each and every discerning friend you 
have. The village we may locate indefinitely in the 
middle West, and the characters are such as make up 
a village community, from Mis’ Postmaster Sykes and 
dear Doctor June to the “scrub-lady” (who gives a com- 
ing-out party for her daughter, aged thirty odd). Itisa 
village of “nobody sick, nobody poor’’; and the various 
happenings there, appealing in both humor and pathos, 
are unlike any others in recent literature. Someone has, 


rather ambitiously, called the book, ‘‘An American 
Cranford.” 


WORK THAT IS PLAY. A Dramatic Reader Based 
on Aesop’s Fables. By Mary Gardner of Duluth. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Rejoice, ye children of the first grade, for here is a 

book for you, wholly for your good time, a book that 

makes learning to read and reading genuine fun. Some 
of you, who have had wide-awake teachers, have had 
some of this drainatizing, but here is a book that wil 
give it to all children where there is a wide-awake su er. 
intendent and board of education. Here are thirty 
Aesop’s Fables made into attractive plays which cbhil- 
dren can act with perfect ease and great pleasure. The 
wonder is that little children do not rebel when we take 
them away from freedom of mind as well as limb and 
give them so little in compensation, hemming them in 
on every side with cast-iron rule unassailuble 
theory; lopping off that of which there is too much; 
dragging out by painful process that of which there {is 
too little: forcing them to live in an artificial world of 
our creating, so much less attractive than their world, 
whither they return at the sound of the dismissal gong 
with a soul hunger and longing of which we know no‘h- 
ing. It is a wonderful world they live in, receiving and 
dispensing the most glorious gifts: participating in god 

times over the description of which the penof a 

grown-up faliers. “Let’s play!”—‘Let’s make believe!” 

They do it all day long, consciously or unconsciously, 

and only in so far as the teachers can play with them 

can they reach them, or guide their play into paths that 
will ultimately lead them willing captives. 


‘FIFTH READER. By Joseph H. Wade and Emma 


Sylvester, principals of New York City Public schools. 
Language Readers. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Ginn & Co." Cloth. Tlustrated. 352 pp. Price, 65 
cents. 
The aspiration of the authors was to prepare a series 
of readers which should be a distinct departure from 
conventional lines and they have attained their aspira- 
tion. They have brought together ninety choice selec- 
tions from fifty well-known masters. The patriotic 


. tone of many of the selections will appeal to every 


teacher since there is no other way of securing fer- 
vency and spirit so intensely as through such selections. 


.WORLD IS CLOTHED. By Frink G. 
Carpenter. New York: American Book Company. 

Cloth. 12mo. 340 pp. Lllustrated. Price, 60 cents. 

Frank Carpenter has done more than any other man 
of this generation in making far-away lands known to 
the many denied the privilege of extended travel. All 
his geographical books are. valuable, but in this he 
seems almost to outdo himself. It is to help the children 
to see where and how the different peoples of the world 
get their clothing. He tells in most entertaining and re- 
liable language about furs and silks and cottons and 
fibres, and all other materials that are made into gar- 
ments. And he chooses the personally-conducted style 
for impression’s sake, a style that always fascinates 
children. ‘Then there is a copiousness of illustration 
that makes the text most vivid and rememberable. Mr. 
Carpenter's method is one of the very best in teaching 
geography, and the lessons are likely never to be for- 
gotten. The bowk, too, is as much in place in the home 
as in the school. 
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A FIRST BOOK IN PHONICS. By Florence Akin, 
Roseburg, Oregon. Chicago: Atkinson, Mentzer & 
Grover. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 25 cents. 

It is needless to say that the book is exceedingly beau- 
tiful, for all of the books brought out by this house are, 
but, so far as we know, this is the first attempt to teach 
phonics in a book all by itself, and it is surely the first 
time that anyone has written a story in rhyme for little 
people with ali phonics woven into the jingle. There is 
also on every alternate page a fine scheme for making a 
lot of words out of the phonics. Here is a sample of 
the sixty phonic stanzas:— 

“N, n,” says the brown calf; 
It’s trying to say 

“M, m,” like its mother,— 
She'll teach it the way. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
With selections from his other writings. Edited with 
comments, notes, bibliography, and topics for study. 
By H. A. Davidson. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. 
C. Heath & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 386 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 
There has bee no more interesting personality in the 

New World from Columbus to Roosevelt (and Bryan) 

than Benjamin Franklin, and the time will never come 

when Americans, young and old, will not revel in his 
own account of his evercharmed and charming life. 

There have been expensive and inexpensive editions of 

the “Autobiography,” but here is an edition good 

enough for the parlor table and inexpensive enough for 
the schools. It is the happy medium that has been 
loudly called for. With all due reverence for Washing- 
ton and Lincoln, it may be said unhesitatingly that the 
life story of no other American is more fascinating or 
important for American youths than that of Benjamin 
Franklin. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By Thomas Hughes, 
Annotated by Charles Swain Thomas, Indianapolis 
High school. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Macmillan’s Pocket Classics. Cloth. 300 pp. Price, 
25 cents, net. 
This classic of educational classics is here made avail- 

able for a mere trifle and in convenient form for read- 

ing when one would. be at ease. 


THE LETTERS OF JENNIE ALLEN. By Grace Don- 
worth. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Price, $1.50. 
Having read the first few of these “Letters” one is ir- 

resistibly led to continue to the end of the book. They 

are so full of human nature, joy, contentment, love, and 
other satisfying elements that, despite her lowliness, 

Jennie Allen is admitted at once into the sympathies of 

the reader. The book is well worth the time necessary 


for its reading. It has sixteen appropriate illustrations 
by Frederic R. Gruger. 


PERSIS PUTNAM’S TREASURE. By Myra S 
lin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

As a writer of girls’ stories the author has a reputa- 
tion well maintained in this her latest book. To the 
many readers of the adventures of “Nan” in previous 
stories this will be received and welcomed as a delight- 
ful addition to the series. Mrs. Hamlin knows girls, 
and her presentation of Nan as a clean and clear- 
minded girl with a setting of other healthy, normal girls 
will appeal to all, and especially to those who delight in 
outdoor life. The story is well illustrated. 


. Ham- 


CORRIE 'WHO?. By Maximilian Foster. 

Small, Maynard & Co. Price, $1.50. 

A novel of the old-fashioned type, with its heroine, 
its hero, its villain (yes, two of them), and its happy end- 
ing. There is a decided relish in reading such a story, 
for it is in direct contrast with many, if not most, of the 
latter-day novels, and carries us back to the days of the 
past generation, when much was expected as regards 
novels and the plots thereof. From the first page to the 
last we follow the trials of the heroine of this story 
with marked interest, and sigh with evident relief when 
the villains are discovered and humiliated, and the good 
triumph and are safe in a haven of happiness. The fl- 
lustrations are good and appropriate. 
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PLACES 
HIM 


Generally speaking, Geog- 
raphy guides the progress of 
the world. A rich soil and 
gracious climate beget agricul- 
ture. A cold, unresponsive 
soil forces the manufacturing 
instinct well tothe front. In 
the 


DODGE SERIES OF 
GEOGRAPHIES 


this relation of the earth to the 
life of man stands out with 
forceful prominence. The evo- 
lution of the home idea abreast 
of industrial development has 
proven of absorbing interest 
and value tothe child. Before, 
he was detached; now, this 
treatment places him. 


It makes him a part of the 
movement. 


It shows how his life may be 
influenced by this power. 


It develops in him a wonder- 
ful respect for his own country 
—a splendid faith in its future. 


It teaches him logical 
thought. 


It widens his vision. 


It fills him with the spirit of 
doing. 


How Teachers See It 


‘The Dodge Geographies appeal 
to the human, practical, and indus- 
trial sides of the student’s nature. 
Because of this, they will live long 
after their contemporaries are for- 
gotten.’-—Cora F. Bratton, State 
Normal School Critic, Bellingham, 
Wash, 


‘‘ They have created a new inter- 
est in the study of geography. 
Since their introduction into the 
Toledo public schools, they have 
grown rapidly in favor with both 
teachers and B. Young, 
Superintendent of Schools, Toledo, 
Iowa 
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Educational Intelligence. 

Items of educational news to be inserted 
ander this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To 
be available, these contributions should be 
short and comprehensive. Copy sbould be 
eee Ay not later than the fifteenth of the 
month. 


MEETINGS TO BB HELD. 


December 21-24: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Ange- 
les; president, Duncan MacKin- 
-non, San Diego. 


December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 


December 28, 29, 30: New York State 
Council of Blementary School 
Principals and Teachers, Syracuse, 

December 28, 29, 30: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 

December 28-31: National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation, Indian- 
apolis. 

December 29, 30: Idaho State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Botse; Irvin B. 
Warner, president. 

December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
Educational Association, Spokane. 

December 29-31: Wyoming State As- 
sociation, Laramie. 

December 29, 30, 31: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Kansas 
City; president, Howard A. Gass, 
Jefferson City; secretary, E. M. 
Carter, Jefferson City. 

December 28, 29, 30, 31: Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association, Des Moines; 
F. E. Palmer, executive committee. 
Le Mars. 

December 29-31: Southern Educa- 
tional Association, Atlanta, Ga.; 
P. P. Claxton, Knoxville, Tenn., 
president. 


February 23, 24: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. B. A., Chicago, 
Ti. 


April, 1909: Missouri Valley Teach- 
ers’ Association, California; presi- 
dent, A. 8. Green, Richmond; sec- 
retary, William Steiner, James- 
town, 

June 29, 30, and July 1. 1909: Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Foos, Read- 
ing, Pa., president. 

July 5-9: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colorado. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


WORCESTER. The thirty-third 
meeting of the New England Chem- 
istry Association, held in this city 
recently, elected the following offi- 
cers: President, Augustus Block of 
Beverly High school; vice-president, 
Frederick C. Adams of Mechanic 
Arts High school, Boston; secretary, 
Charles W. Goodrich, Waltham High 
school; treasurer, Miss Lottie OC. 
Smith, Brookline High school; execu- 
tive committee, N. Henry Black, 
Roxbury Latin school; Harold Bis- 
bee, Dorchester High school; Sidney 
Peterson, Brighton High school. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. If we bracket 
banking and manufacturing with 
trade, forty per cent. or more of each 
academic class at Yale pass into that 
vocation which may be generalized 
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into the word “business.” Four of 
those alumni out of every ten are be- 
coming men of practical affairs as 
distingtished from the professions. 
All other eastern universities in their 
“enlture” departments and the sepa- 
rate colleges tell the same tale—some 
of them in higher terms than Yale. 
Stated in a different way, that great 
body of college graduates is under- 
taking the occupation which is most 
crowded with the sordid and illicit 
temptations. Such lures from strict 
rectitude undoubtedly cross in some 
degree the path of the professions. 
The lawyer meets a good many, the 
physician fewer, the teacher and the 
clergyman perhaps none at all; but 
the man of business meets them con- 
stantly. The defence against them 
is expressed in the word “character,” 
perhaps the sublimest noun in the 
English tongue. The corollary fol- 
lows that, more and more as the col- 
leges turn out business men, larger 
and larger in ratio to mere culture 
does their function of character- 
building become superior if indeed it 
dees not become supreme. The 
drift of the undergraduate into busi- 
ness accents once again with a deeper 
punctuation mark the fact that the 
prime mission of the American col- 
lege is less to become the “mother of 
scholars” than the “mother of men.” 
But it can be mother of both.—yYale 
Alumni Weekly. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSDPY. 


MONTCLAIR. The New Jersey 
state board of education has ordered 
that the young women who are 
graduated from the new normal 
school that opened in Montclair on 
September 15 shall teach in the state 
schools for two years afterwards or 
refund the cost of their education. 
The tuition at the school will be free, 
but the state wants to derive some 
results from the benefits it bestows 
gratuitously. The rule applies to 
the male students, too, but its provi- 
sions are especially intended to off- 
set the desertions from the teachers’ 
ranks because of marriage. Upon 
entering the school the pupils must 
sign a declaration to the effect that 
they will adhere to the rule. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


WALLA WALLA. Prominent 
educators in the East and the fore- 
most business and professional men 
in Washingtén, Idaho, and Oregon 
met in an educational congress un- 
der the auspices of the board of 
overseers of Whitman College at 
Walla Walla November 17 and 18. 
The purpose was to present to the 
people of the Northwest the educa- 
tional problems that are to be solved 
in this part of the country. Among 
the speakers were Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Jr., secretary of the corpora- 
tion of Yale University, who dis- 
cussed the distinctive value of the 
character side of education in a pri- 
vate institution, and Alfred Edgar 
Burton, dean of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, who spoke 
upon the economic value to the Pa- 
cifie Northwest of a school of engt- 
neering. Some of the other topics 
discussed are given as follows: “The 
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ECONOMY and CONVENIENCE 


The Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


Made of the Famous Unfinished 


Waterproof and Germproof as long as the cover is in use 


STRONGEST MATERIAL KNOWN! 


Sole owners of the secret formula. Gives additional strength to 
the books 


Easily and Quickly Adjusted 
ONLY 3 SIZES FOR ORDINARY 


NO “DEAD”’ STOCK TO ACCUMULATE 
One Price to All. Saving to the Teachers in Time, and Taxpayers in Money 


COVERS ALWAYS USBUL. 


Leatherette Material, rendered 


) THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
_G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Sec'y 


relative positions of private and 
public institutions; the distinctive 
field of each type, and why it its 
necessary, to fill the educatidnal 
ideal, that both types of education 
should exist in strong, vigorous in- 
stitutions. The relationship be- 
tween education and the develop- 
ment of natural resources; the place 
which education takes in the con- 
serving of the natural resources of a 
country, through the offering of 
courses in engineering to the youth 
of these regions, in order not only to 
make them more intelligent citizens 
but intelligent operators upon the 
nation’s wealth.” Effort has been 
made during the last year to find 
means to unite the three states of 
the Pacific Northwest in an educa- 
tional plan whereby there could be 
provided a strong private institution 
which would supply the demand and 


BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


Recognized throughout the world as a 
pe le remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness 


Sore Throat. Give wonderful re- 


lief in Lung Troubles, Bronchitis end 


Asthma. Free from any- 
thing harmful. 


Sold everywhere or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price-25c, 50c, and $1.00 per box. 


7. JOHN i. BROWN & SON 
ro, Boston. Mass. 


APPARATUS AND MATERIAL 


BOTANY, ZOOLOGY, NATURE 
STUDY 


L. E. Knott Apparatus Co., 16 Har- 
court St., Boston, Mass. Dept. P. 


The oldest and best school. Instruction by mail 


adapted every one. Recognized by courts and 
Experienced and competent instruc- 


tors. Takes spare time only. Three courses — 


Preparatory, Business, College. 

practice. W ‘ill better your 

condition and prospects in - 
usiness. Students and 


every where. 
all particulars and Kasy 


Plan free. 


MENEELY & BELLS 


The Old 
Meneely F oundry 
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early 100 years ago. 


P repares for 


fulfil the requirements for the educa- 
tional need in the Pacific Northwest. 
It is planned that Whitman College, 
while not a substitute for the work 
of the state colleges, should be made a 
private institution sufficiently strong 
to be an assistance to the various in- 
stitutions in Washington, Idaho, and 
Oregon. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


NEBRASKA. 

AINSWORTH. Miss Mayme Mc- 
Andrew has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools of.Brown county. 
She succeeds Miss Florence N. John- 
ston, who resigned. 

FREMONT. The board of educa- 
tion has refused to recognize ath- 
letics. Its order is understood to 
cover basket ball, baseball, and foot- 
ball. 

GIBBON. A vote has been pissed 
authorizing $18,000 in bonds for the 
construction of a new school build- 
ing. 

MONROE. Miss Lillian Bennett 
is the principal at Monroe. She 
taught at St. Edward last year. 

NORFOLK. A little more than a 
year ago the high school was totally 
destroyed by fire. In the compara-e 
tively short time elapsed a new 
building has been erected and the 
high school pupils housed in fine 
new quarters. 

PAWNEE CITY. An effort to 
continue the beautiful effect of the 
plants and school grounds has been 
made by the board of education. 
Two. hundred plants have been 
taken from the ground, potted, and 
placed in the schoolrooms for the 
winter. 

PILGER. The fine new school 
building which is under process of 
construction will probably be ready 
for use about February 1. 

SCHUYLER. The class of 1907 
has presented the high school with a 
beautiful clock valued at about $100. 


= It is a pleasing addition to the school, 
Ws and is constantly admired by visi- 


tors. 

WAUSA. The entire teaching 
. force was granted leave of absence 
on full pay the first week in Novem- 
g i: This gave the teachers an op- 
portunity to attend the State Teach- 


ers’ Association. The board of edu- 

cation believed that enough good 

would accrue to the teachers both 

mentally and physically to warrant 

the additional expense incurred. 
OHIO. 

DAYTON. The fiftieth semi-an- 
nual convention of the Western 
Ohio Superintendents’ Round Table 
Was most successful. A number of 
important subjects were discussed, 
including the following: “To What 
Extent Shall the School Be Held Re- 
sponsible for the Moral Training of 
the Child?” ‘The Dust Problem in 
the Schoolroom,” “Medical Inspec- 
tion and Supervision in Small Cities,” 
“Free Text-books,” “Does the Press 
Study the Conditions of the Public 
Schools?” “Is There Any Way to 
Bible Study in the Schools?” The 
visiting teachers enjoyed a Thanks- 
giving Day spread at the Algonquin. 


COLLEGE NOTES 


Six leading universities of the 
East—Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
Cornell, Princeton, and Pennsylva- 
nia—are holding their own, both in 
the North Atlantic section and else- 
where. This is the conclusion of Ru- 
dolph Tombo, Jr., registrar of Col- 
umbia, who has compiled a census of 
the college men of America. He 
finds, too. that they are making their 
createst gains in the North Central 
states, where competition of the 
state universities is closest. Eastern 
students, however, are coming in in- 
creasing numbers to the colleges fur- 
ther west, Michigan showing a gain 
of 116 since last year. Harvard and 
Columbia are ahead in the eastern 
states, but none of the six draws as 
much as two-thirds of their students 
from their home states, except Penn- 
sylvania, which has sixty-seven per 
cent. The percentage in the Middle 
West is much larger, reaching 
eighty-three per cent. in Illinois and 
Missouri, and ninety-one per cent. in 
Ohio. Columbia is attracting a rap- 
idly-growing body of students from 
the South, while Harvard’s greatest 
gains last year were in Missouri. 
Next to their own universities, Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma send most stu- 
dents to the University of Missouri, 
Kansas sends most to Michigan, then 
Missouri. From Missouri the great- 
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est numbers go to Michigan, Yale, 
Harvard, Illinois, and Columbia. The 
North Central states, including Mis- 
souri, sent 2,282 students to the six 
eastern universities last year. Michi- 
gan leads in Illinois, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, South 
Dakota, and the far West, where 
Harvard is second. There is a re- 
markable increase in the foreign stu- 
dents in American colleges. Except 
Great Britain, few come from Hu- 
rope, the majority being drawn from 
America and Asia. Out of 1,206 at 
fifteen leading universities, including 
the six in the East and Missouri, 
Canada sent 210, Japan 142, China 
189, Mexico 90, Cuba 67, Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland 60, Argentine 56, and 
India 54. Harvard has most from 
North America, Columbia from Great 
Britain, and Missouri from Mexico. 


The National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education. 


The second annual convention of 
the Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education convened at At- 
lanta during the three days, Novem- 
ber 19, 20, and 21. The convention 
opened with a banquet at the Pied- 
mont hotel Thursday evening. Three 
general sessions were held on Fri- 
day, with a fourth series of depart- 
mental meetings; two sessions were 
held on Saturday, a general meeting 
and the closing business meeting. In 
addition to the above, a mass meeting 
specially arranged for the students of 
the colored schools of the city in con- 
nection with representative colored 
citizens was held at Spelman Semi- 
nary. At this meeting an audience of 
a thousand colored students and citi- 
zens listened to addresses by distin- 
guished educators in industrial and 
technological lines from the North, 
followed by a stirring and instructive 
address by Dr. Washington of Tus- 
kegee. 


THE EXHIBITS. 


The halls and galleries of the state 
capitol were devoted to an exhibit of 
trade school work, which has at- 
tracted many visitors other than the 
delegates and citizens attending the 
meetings of the conference. These 
exhibits were varied in character, rep- 
resentative of both North and South, 
and indicative of the variety of work 
attempted by many different schools 
in different sections of the United 
States. 


OFFICERS AND SPEAKERS. 


The officers of the association and 
the speakers during the sessions were 
likewise widely representative sec- 
tionally and _ professionally. The 
president, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, is 
the president of Clark College, and 
the vice-president, Magnus W. Alex- 
ander, is president of the General 
Electric Company, Lynn, Mass. The 
executive committee seems to be ex- 
clusively business men. The speak- 
ers were about equally divided be- 
tween men of business and educators 
of local and even national promi- 
nence. One is led to think that the 
association had its inception with 
business men, who called in the edu- 
cators, rather than an association of 
educators who invited to their help 
the men of business. 


IMPRESSION ON THE PUBLIC. 


Now that the sessions are closed, 
‘the question arises as to the impres- 
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The EDUCATIONAL WORKS of. 
DR. EDWARD BROOKS 


Late Superintendent of Public Schools, Philadelphia 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ARITHMETIC - - 


$2.00 


Containing the History of Arithmetic derived from the latest discoveries. 


MENTAL SCIENCE AND CULTURE 
NORMAL METHODS OF TEACHING 


$1.50 
$1.50 


Both works presenting the most approved methods of the New Education. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


923 ARCH STREET : : 


: PHILADELPHIA 


sion made by the convention in this 
city of conventions. 

Perhaps the answers to the ques- 
tion would be as various as were the 
people in attendance. For the writer, 
the poetic moment was reached on 
Saturday morning in a very brief ad- 
dress by Mrs. Lipscomb, president of 
the Women’s Clubs of Georgia, as 
she told of the work of the federation 
in establishing and maintaining four 
industrial schools in as many coun- 
ties, and of the petition of the clubs 
to the legislature for industrial 
schools and compulsory education for 
all children of the state, both white 
and colored. The simplicity of the 
story, the directness of the petition, 
and the call upon the men of the 
state to carry it through made a pro- 
found impression. 

“INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION” 

DEFINED. 


Again, the term “industrial educa- 
tion’ has been defined, or if not de- 
fined has had something of its con- 
tent made known. Industrial educa- 
tion recognizes the fact that into the 
industries of the country every year 
large companies of the youth of the 
country enter. There are 20,000,000 
children of school age, one-fifth of 
whom each year pass out of the 
schools into the army of workers. 
The manufacturers, the trades, all oc- 
cupations are interested in an intelli- 
gent body of youth who thus annually 
swell the ranks of employees. Two 
methods are possible; the one per- 
mits the lad or girl to find by chance 
an entrance into life in some form of 
occupation for which there may or 
may not be adaptability, and for 
which no preparation has been made. 
The industrial schools propose, upon 
a basis of manual training in the pri- 
mary and grammar schools, to offer 
a secondary education based upon the 
economic conditions of the section, 
which shall train the youth in the 


principles underlying the occupation 
and giving practice until efficiency is 
achieved. 


SECTIONAL PECULIARITIES. 


In the South the natural industrial 
school will be, possibly, agricultural; 
in another section textile schools, 
perhaps; in all sections trade schools, 
where the journeyman of the future 
shall get his preparation. But the 
purpose of all these schools is not 
primarily the graduating of farmers, 
or trades-people, or workers in tex- 
tiles, so much as developing the entire 
man, not only as an artisan or a 
craftsman, but as aman who looks at 
his art or his craft intelligently; who 
sees his craft in its economic setting, 
in its sociologic importance; one who 
is not satisfied merely to turn out a 
finished product, but who wishes to 
give it an artistic character; one who 
not merely earns more money be- 
cause of the enhanced value of his 
work, but who uses his increased in- 
come in a better type of living than 
would be possible if he came into the 
ranks unskilled or with the skill got- 
ten in the chance opportunities of his 
career; in a word, a better citizen of 
the republic, because giving a finer 
product and living a finer life than 
had otherwise been possible. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDI- 
VIDUAL. 


All of this can be summed up in 
one sentence, namely: That in the in- 
dustrial schools of the future the 
average student life is to be much 
prolonged; the special aptitudes of 
the individual youth are to be dis- 
covered and developed, that each 
shall make a finer contribution to so- 
ciety than the present regime offers, 
in which so large a portion of the 
boys and girls who should be in 
school drop out at the fourth, the 
seventh, or the eighth grades, or who 


fingers absolutely, removing not. 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies B°STON 


York, Fifth Ave. 
Chicago, 203 "M 


414 Bide. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bldg. 
. Ave. Denver, Col. , 405 Coope 
chigan ‘Avenue. Wasi.., 618 Peyton 


ide Berkeley, Cal. 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
lag. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


FISHE 


Exellent facilities for 
of the U. 8. S END OR MANUAL. 


teachers in every 


AGENCY 


part 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


_ The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Established 1885. 


Tel. Hay, 975-4. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

The American as He Is - Butler The MacmillanCo., N.Y. 
Race Questions and Other American Problems “ “ 1.95 
University dae ice Elion ton MifflinCo., 1.50 
Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker.. Mitchell he Century Co., “ ated 
In iking BONE .. Monroe L. C. Page & Co., Boston 3.00 
Perry’s . Perry American Book Co.. N.Y. 30 
Corneille’s Le Cid.. Bruner [Ed.} “ “ 
In the Stoddard rper & Bros., .60 
The Man from Tarkington & “ “ 125 
The Italians of Today . .....---.... aestee aga<% Bazin Henry Holt &Co., “ 1.25 
The Art of Natural Sleep.. . Powell G.P tnam’s Sons 90 
Justice and Liberty... .. sesecccrecsscopeeee Dickinson McClure Co., “ 1.20 
A First Course in Algebra... coerce Wells D.C. Heath & Co, Boston 1.00 
Stokes’ Encyclopedia of Music ‘and “Musicians Bekker F. A. Stokes &Co., N.Y. 3.00 
Kincaid’s Battery...... Cable Charles Scribner's Sons, 1.50 
Child Lore—Dramatic Reader......... ........ “ 
Holman Longmans, Green & Co., “ 1.10 
renee in the Twentieth Century. ........ .... George John Lane, “ 175 


Educational Institutions. 


—~ 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


NORMAL, SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
or both sexes. For catalogue. 


. For catalogues address 
Jouyn G. Taompson, Principal. 


STATE SCHOOL, FIToHBuRG, Mass. 
both sexes 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass, 
‘or women only. Especial attention is 
@alled te the new course of Household Arts. 
Vor ad WHITTEMORE, 


BTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, M husetts. 
‘or both sexes. Department or “the peda- 
re and technical training of teachers of 
commercial branches. For 

pa 


J. PrTMay, Proci 


= 


sample the high school and will have 
none of it. 
This is the impression which, it 


seems to me, has been left in Atlanta 


by this convention; and the city and 


the state should be very grateful for 


the presence of a body of thinkers 
representing such a purpose. 
E. H. Webster. 


German University Libraries. 


American students who have used 
or attempted to use the libraries of 
German universities will appreciate 
the utter amazement and stubborn in- 
credulity of the distinguished scholar 
from Berlin, who, while visiting re- 
cently the library of Columbia Uni- 
versity, was invited to ask for any 
book he chose. In less than one 
minute from the time he ordered the 
volume it was in his hands. The dis- 
tinguished foreign visitor is con- 
vinced that the prompt delivery was a 
pre-arranged plan to deceive him. In 
some of the university towns of Ger- 
many a book ordered in the univer- 


sity library at 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing is not ready for delivery before 
9 o’clock on the following day. The 
catalog of the vast library of the 
University of Leipsic was a few years 
ago a stupendous collection of hand- 
written folios, some of which were 
centuries old, with writing illegible 
and almost obliterated, and with no 
classification whatever except that all 
titles beginning with the letter A, for 
example, were written in one volume. 
The search for a title under such con- 
ditions was almost maddening to a 
hurried student. More than one 
American professor who had gone to 
Germany on leave of absence for spe- 
cial investigation requiring constant 
use of a great library has returned in 
disgust to America, affirming that al- 
though our American libraries are 
vastly inferior in literary treasures to 
those of Europe, the infinitely supe- 
rior system of administration in 
America makes even our smaller li- 
braries more valuable to the student 
and investigator than the uncharted 
and trackless wilderness of books in 
a great European library.—From 
Zion’s Herald. 


Another Criticism of American 
Schools. 


“American children are too clean, 
too vain, and too ‘puffed up.” Ameri- 
can school teachers are too much in- 
clined to be fashionable. American 
parents | are too anxious to earn 
money.” 

This is the view of conditions in the 
United States pictured by Professor 
Fritz Koch of the Lake Geneva new 
school, Switzerland. His opinions, 
gained during a recent investigation 
of American educational institutions, 
are stated in an article on “The Con- 
servation of Childhood,” in the No- 
vember number of the Elementary 
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School Teacher, issued from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago press:— 

Professor Koch believes the chil- 
dren would lose a part of their vanity 
if the too fashionable teachers were 
banished from the schoolrooms. 

“Not least among the detriments 
to a natural development of children 
is fashion, a forced culture of vanity 
and extravagance,” he declares in dis- 
cussing the tendency to place clothes 
above learning. “Not only do the 
parents, but also the teachers, set the 
example. To follow slavishly all the 
extravagance of fashion appears to be 
a far stronger tendency than the de- 
sire to be refined and simple. 

“Cleanliness is a virtue not de- 
manded from the factory hand while 
at work, but children while at play 
are constantly reprimanded because 
of their dirty hands, spots on their 
clothes, etc. So frequently are they 
called away from their real life be- 
cause of this, and so dressed up are 
many of them, ‘because the father can 
afford it and the mother lixes it,’ that 
natural, intense, wild play is gradually 
replaced by occupations of lesser 
value, or by’ systematic games, like 
tennis, basket ball, and baseball. Real 
boys and girls are rovers in field and 
forest, in alleys and dangerous 
places.” 
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Educational Press Asscciation of 
America. 


President—John MacDonald, To- 
peka, Kan. 

Vice-president—Henry G. Williams, 
Athens, 

Secretary—J. W. Walker, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Treasurer—S. Y. Gillan, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Executive committee—Howard A. 
Gass, Jefferson City, Mo.; George L. 
Towne, Lincaln, Neb. 

Members—American Education, 
Albany, N. Y.; American Journal of 
Education, Milwaukee, Wis.; Ameri- 
can Primary Teacher, Boston, Mass.; 
American School Board Journal, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Arkansas School Jour- 
nal, Little Rock, Ark.; Association 
Review, Washington, D. C.; Cana- 
dian Teacher, Toronto, Can.; Colo- 
rado School Journal, Denver, Colo.; 
Educator-Journal, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Florida School Exponent, Gainesville, 
Fla.; Journal of Education, Boston, 
Mass.; Kindergarten Review, New 
York city; Louisiana School Review, 
Rustin, La.; Moderator-Topics, Lan- 
sing, Mich.; Missouri School Journal, 
Jefferson City, Mo.; Midland Schools, 
Des Moines, Ia.; Mississippi School 
Journal, Jackson, Miss.; Nebraska 
Teacher, Lincoln, Neb.; North Caro- 
lina Journal of Education, Durham, 
N. C.; Ohio Educational Monthly, 
Columbus, O.; Ohio Teacher, Athens, 
O.; Pennsylvania School Journal, 
Lancaster, Pa.; Popular Educator, 
Boston, Mass.; Primary Education, 
Boston, Mass.; School and Home 
Education, Bloomington, III.; School 
Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y.; School 
Education, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
School Journal, New York, N. Y.; 
School News, Taylorville, Ill.; School 
Science and Mathematics, Chicago, 
Tll.; Southern School Journal, Lex- 
ington, Ky.; Texas School Journal, 
Dallas, Tex.; Texas School Magazine, 
Dallas, Tex:; Western School Jour- 
nal, Topeka, Kan.; Western Teacher, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Wisconsin Journal 
of Education, Madison, Wis. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


BOSTON. 
Of all the pleasing 
David Belasco there is none of such 
interest as “The Heart 
land.” which will be given at the 
Boston theatre next week. This 
was really Mr. Belasco’s great ef- 
fort. He wrote the play at a time 
when he was practically down and 
out, and when he had finished he 
could not get anybody to produce if. 
It was many months before he was 
able to secure a backer, and that 
backer, with Mr. Belasco, made a 
fortune. “The Heart of Maryland” 
had all those qualities that will 
make it live for all time, and it will 
be produced at the Boston theatre 
with all the splendid effects of the 
original production, including the 
great belfry scene. Miss Eleanor 
jordon will have the part created by | 
Mrs. Leslie Carter, which will | 
another element of novelty to this 
splendid production. 


KELTH’'S. 

Robert Hilliard will be the head- 
line feature at Keith’s theatre next 
week. He will appear in a one- 
act drama that will be seen here for 
the first time. In his present piece, 
which is entitled “Convict 973,” he 
plays the title role. The play was 
written by Mr. Hilliard himself, and 
has been proclaimed one of the most 
remarkable pieces of stage work ever 
offered in vaudeville, for al- 
though the leading man is a crimi- 
nal, caught in the act of burglary. it 
is worked up in such a manner that 
the audience sympathizes with him 
and the situations are decidedly in- 
tense and exciting. Another popu- 
lar favorite will be the English come- 
dienne. Lily Lena. Everybody will 
remember Miss Lena for her win- 
ning ways, pretty dresses, and 
eatchy songs. In the way of a nov- 
elty there is Franco Piper, the banjo 
expert, who is not only a remarkable 
musician, but somewhat of a juggler, 
as he keeps the banjos moving while 
he is making remarkably good music. 
Also on this bill are Rav Cox th» 
southern girl. whose singing and im- 
personations are always pleasing: 
Bellong brothers. acrobatic cyclists; 
Coakley and McBride, colered come- 
dians and dancers, and Mareel’s liv- 
ing art studies. which are being held 
over for another week with an en- 
tirely new set of reproductions of fa- 
mous works of art. 
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Plan to Raise Cornell Fund. 


A plan to canvass every Cornell 


the first half of 1908 we made these changes from one state to another; im 
every case by recommendation. 1a. to Tenn. E. Theo. Manning, Horne Lake te 


DURIN 


Cumberland Gap. Ky. to N. Y.C, F. McCarthy, St. Mary’s to Benson Mills. Mk. to ¥. Wu 
attributes to Fred F. Locke, Kittery to Randolph. Mass. to NW, J. Elizabeth Seeber, Northampton te 


East Orange; to NV. ¥. Alice 8. Fordham, Wellesley to Greenport, Dora L. Johnson, North- 


of Mary-|ampton to Lakemont, Mildred H. Kent, South Hadley to Rockville Centre, Elizabeth Bliss, 


Northampton to Watertown, Edna Terry, Northampton to Whitehall, R. W. Crowell, Amberst 
to Yonkers; to Vt. Josephine B. Emerson, Northampton to Middlebury; to Pa. Eimer A. 
Pratt, Amherst to Meadville. MicH. to V. Y. Mabel Geib, Otsego to Lockport; to 0. Gertrude 
Miller, Kalamazoo to Warren. MINN. to VY. ¥.John B. Corcoran, Minneapolis to New Palta 
normal. N.Y.to Mass. John Hart, Syracuse, and two others to Northampton; to Mont. 
Lillian Hull, Newark to Great Falls; to V./. Lucy A. Gardiner, Fayetteville to Matawan, 
Florence M. Ford Oneonta to Bloomfield; to 0. Harley A. Miner, Oneonta, and Mildred Hep- 
ll, Mohawk to Warren, Leonora Armstrong, Rochester to ree to Pa. De Forest Brane, 
uba to Warren. Nova Scotia toN. Y. Jenny I. Macleod, Wolfville to Lake Placid. 0. te 
Conn., Theodora Blakeslee, Delaware to Winsted; to V. Y. Pearl Candee, Cincinnati to Lock- 
ort. Pa. to Me. Joseph L. Cora, Lewisburg to University of Maine; to ¥. TF. Richard Fish, 
ilton to Waverly; to W. Va. Chester P. Higby, Lewisburg to Fairmount. Vt. to W. ¥ 
Elizabeth M. Aitken, Woodstock to Luzerne. W.Va. to O. Florence M. Ramsay, Sistersville 
to Warren. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥.- 


BREW 


ERS' 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,50 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and 
i inci 5 tors, Gevera- 
eases for nd_ FOREIGN superior Professors, Principe, stools te parents. Call 


dress 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


V Cc A NCIES No use to specify We have them is large numbers, 
A from all parts of the pray in all kinds of schools 
and for all kinds of teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from §40 a 
month to $5,000 a year Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. 
Address THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schorls. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department werk im 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Pema- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some oy 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. or fur 
information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., +arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season : Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahe, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Des Moines, lowa, 


been set on foot by the Cornell Asso- 


ciate Alumni, backed by the board of 
All other organizations for 


trustees. 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


to give way to this general committee] °°’ oytsten 


a forty. Part of the new fund will 
zo toward raising salaries of profes- 
sors, 


a 
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Educators and 


Brown's Bronchial Troches. 


are recognized throughout the world 


others who use their 
voices a great deal will find relief 
from any throat difficulties by using 


They Teachers’ 2%-A Beacom St. ... 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


; ; We have uncqualed facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship 


every part of the country. 


Boston, Mass. 


wM. F. JARVIS 
Leng distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 


as a staple remedy for @oughs and 3 Agcacy 


hoarseness. 
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MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


The Development of the 
REMI N GTON 


is the History of the Writing Machine 


**Baby’s Best Friend’”’ 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Chapped Hands and Chafing. 

For your protection the genuine is put up in non- 


New Models, 10 and 11, Now Ready 


Model 10, with Column Selector om top. "ind ay 
Model 1 j, with built-in Ta bulator Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 


has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Saspi/e <'N 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N, J 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor 


Remi ngton Typewriter Company ame Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) { sam, ~ saul 


Specially prepared for the nursery. Soid only at Stores 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere. 


| »- A SEARCHLIGHT OF TRUTH -«s | 


Independent, Able, Progressive. The Best Home 
Newspaper 


Republican 


The Leading New England Journal, with a World-Wide Reputation 


ESTABLISHED IN 1824 BY SAMUEL BOWLES 


DAILY (Morning), $8 SUNDAY, $2 WEEKLY, $1 


The Daily Republican continues to meet the need of people of intelligence for a newspaper that is 
sane, able, independent, and progressive ; always enterprisirg in its news service, dealing int its editorial 
columns with every human interest; giving in each issue a wide variety of special features, contributed 
articles and selected miscellany,—in short, making a journal of interest to the whole household. 

The Su" y Repyblican maintains the high standard which has characterized this edition from the 
date of its first issue, 30 years ago. As an example ot artistic newspaper making The Republican bas few 
equals, and fhe Sunday Republican is especially rich in illustrations and interesting news and special 
features. 

Daily and Sunday, The Republican gives “all the news and the truth about it,” and in its Weekly, 
published Thursdays, is to be found in 16 pages more good reading matter than is given by any other 
newspaper, and at the low price of $1 a year. 

DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 
SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 ce ~~ .upy. 
WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 
Specimen Copies of cither Edition sent free on application. The Weekly Republican will be sent free 
for one month to any one who wishes to try it. 
All subscriptions are payable in advance. Address : 
THE REPUBLICAN, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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